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Verfjon of tfcc IVJOTTQES, 



184. EntruA thy fbrtme to the pow'n above: 
"Leave them to manage for thee, and to ^^no( 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee want. 

DXTDtN. 

18;. But rrotngd u fwtet ! 

Thus think the crou^; who, eager to engage^ 

Take quickly'fire and kindle into rngc. 

>7ot fb mild TbcUtf nor Ciryji^pus thought, 

Nor that good maq, who drank the oou'nous diai]g{bt 

With mind Cbrene ; and could not wijh to /ee 

His vile accufer drink as deep as he. 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave, 

Too noble for revenge ; which ftill we figd 

The weakeft frailty of a feeble mind. "'" 

Drydzk. 

185. Place mc, where never iummer'bree^e 

Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ^ 

Where ever-lowering clouds appear. 

And angry Jove deforms th' inclement year: 

Love and the nynph (hall charm my toils; 

The nymph, «^ (veetly (peaks and (weetly fmlles. 

Frakcis. 
1 97. Love alters not £br us his hard decrees ; 

Kot tho' beneath the Tbracian dime we freeze^ 

Or the mild blifi of temperate Ikies forego^ 

And in mid winter tread Siiboitfan (how. 

Love conquers tU. > 

Prydek. 
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17» Vcifion or&d MO T T OES. 

No 

i88. The more i honour thee, tlie lc(s I lovr^ 
1 8^. KeCbundrng phuclits tlio' the croud h;|Ve ruog*; 
Thy treat is elo^qcn^ 41)4 lyiC Ibj tio^^ 

1^0. Henry zsui- Alfre d ■ t ^ . . ^ p . . • 

Clos'd their long glprie$ with a ijgh, to 6o4 
lii'un«illb^g^ati^of btieiM^ , 

I9X. The youth 1— 

YkUiDg like wax, di* Imprcffive foOy bears; 
^ tt.ough to reproof and flow to litttire cares. ^ 

Ip2. VaiA me nobleft birth would pro?)^ 

Kor worth nor wit wail in Jovc^ ' , 

^Tis gold alope (Uoceeds — by gold -r 

The venal ica is bo^t and IcJd. 

AccursM be be whofirfl o^yorc 

JXicover'd the popiaou^ ore! 

This iets a bro|hec's bout oo Bn» 

And arms the Ion a^ainfl the lire; 

And, what, atast is worie than all, 

Totfais the fiver owes bis fefi. ' F. Levis. 

193. Or art thou "Nn ? ISooks yield a certain $dl( 

ToOopthy tumour; you (hall ceale to iWeU ? 

"When you have read ^em thrice, and fhidied well. 3 

CK££CH. 

}9A' Ifg*na»)g does an aged fire eotiee^ 

Thenmyyoun^nciOcrrwiftiylfittiisdietioey ? 

And AaJcesmhan^neeves Che iiCtlebox and dice. ^ 

J. DxirpBN junior, 
ipjr. KorJenowsonryDiitfa^af Qiblcfttioe^ 

To mount the num^d llflDd^ or uqie Ifaip cfawe ; 

More ikiU'd in the floean arts of vicc^ 
The whiifiog tm^iie, orlaw-ftibiMai dies; 

• • , ..• ■ Fa^ncis, 

IS^. The 
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Vtffloa of the JtOrTJT.Oli^. i^y. 

196. The bldHngs /Mog ia with,|ire'f fuU lide» 
Down with o^f fbb qf l^e jcctca fi ng glide. 

' ' ' ' FRAWCli. 

ip7. Say, to «to t|toteV(bSitte Afr ttrcti^ fifflrf 

F. Lewis. 

198. YonVe told me, Man, whiUt yoa \hc, 

You'd not a iingk pemiy g^e^ 

But that whene'er you ch^mcM to difi 

You'd leave a hauUbme leg^y. ,..:-» 

Yon muft be mad beyond rc4re(5, . ' . \ 

If my next wiib you qmnot gueCs. f. Lie v I s« 

J 99. Obiciire, unpritU, utA datk, the mig^H^ 

Nor lures the icarch of Aviridoaseyct,'" ' ' '' 
^or binds the ned(, i&or (pntlei in tbe hi^ ' * 
Kor dignifies the great, oor dedcs the fth*. 
But Inarch the wbnd^ of tlie dnity (kme^ 
And own all gloriet of fte mhie outdode, 
Each grace of fbrmi e?idi onuunent of (late^ 
That declfs the fair, or digmfiei the great. 

300. No man cx^eCti (for wl)0 f} mnqh a iat, 
Who has the ttpics he lives in fo fotgpt i) 
WhsX Seneca, whatPi^, us'dtolend, 
To r^i£e or |o fnpport a Cnkuig fiiend. 
Tho(c' godlike men, to wanton virtod kind, 
Bounty wellplftc'd preferred, imd well defign'd, 
To all their titles, all that luigfit of pow'r, 
W^uch tama the brains of fixils^ and fools alone adore« 
When yoor poor client is copdemn'd t'attend, • 
'Tifi all iwe tSk, rpcdve him $is a firiend. 
De(bend«e tUs, mid then we afk no moee ; 
Ridi to yoqrftlfj to «U befide be poor. 

BOVTLSS. 

[ 20 X . Convincd the worU diat yonVe devout and tm^ 

( • ' Bejufl; in hU 7<ni Tay, and all you doj 

^ "Whatcvc^ 



,8o Verfion Si' ihe MO ¥ T O E S. 

* Whatever be your tiir^i, you're ibrcJa he. .^ 
A peer of the firft magnitude to i»c. . ; 'i^;, . - ,.' : 

202. Ifwnnoaffia»*tl»ftt)ftofC3canj)t; ^ 

Br thinks each eye (uryeys hiin with cqntemjgL]^ 
Unmanly fKrvertyfeWilbtfic heart*' ^'**' '^ ' ' 



-..■ •••■. :^.-. : 



Cankers each wooal, and Iharpens evVy (!aftl 






20f. OMne, iboaorhtey death's ondetetnua'^ 4^^ r > 

This mortal bdtii^ <]niy can decay. W^.^ted. 

804, Of Heav'M piDtseOton wHo can ^ 
So confident to utter this«--« 
To-motiow I will ipend m bCfif F.Lsw is. 

"j ■ * . - . 

20i[. On fickle v/hf^ the miaotes Inftc^ 

And fortune'^ favouis never laft. P. Lk w is. 

20^. But hardened by aSronts^ and ifill the fame^ 
Jjo^ to ull (cnfe of honour and of fame^ 
Thou yet can^ love to haunt the ^reat nmi'is board, 

' " And thu^ no {iipfer good hot wiUi a loci. 

Bowles. 
207V ,Tbe voice of realbn cries with wixnisg Bone, 
*Loo{e fxom the rapid car your aged horie; 
* l.eO, in the race derided, left behind, 
He drags his jaded limbs and burft his «M. . 

£4411 CIS. 

208. Begone, ye blockheads, £G?rtfcic/fu cries, 

And leave my labours to the Jeapi'd and viie; 
. By wit, by knowledge, (hidious to b^ re^ 
I'icorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

Celcflial pow'rs! that piety regard, 

ti-om you my labours wait their laA rcwartj.. f . 17^. 
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Permittes iffis exfendere numiniiuSf quid 

CoMveniat noiis, rthufquejit utiU noftris* 

Juv. 



AS tvtry Tcheme of life, b every form o( 
writing has its advantages and inconve^ 
ntendesy though not mingled in the 
fame proportions. The writer of eflays 
efcapes many embarraifinents to which a long work 
wonld have expofed him ; he feldom harrafles his 
reafon with long trains of confeqaence» dims his 
eyes Vith the perufal of antiquated volumes^ or 
burdens his memory with great accumulations of 
preparatory knowledge. A carelefs glance upon 
a favourite author, or traniient forvey of the va- 
yoL.VIlI. A rieties 
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rieties of life, is generally fafHcient to fupply the 
firft hint or feminal idea, which, enlarged by the 
gradual accretion of matter with which the mind 
is already ftored, is by the warmth of fancy eaiily 
expanded into flowers, and fometimes ripened in- 
to fruit* 

The moil frequent difEculty by which the au- 
thors of thefe petty compoiitions are diHrefled, a- 
rifes from the perpetual demand of novelty and 
change. The compiler of a fyflem of fcience lays 
his invention at reft ; and employ-s only his judg- 
ment, the faculty which is exerted with the leaft 
fatigue. Even the relater of feigned adventures, 
when once the principal characters are eftablifhed, 
and the great events regularly connected, finds in- 
cidents and epifodes crouding upon his n:iind ; eve- 
ry change of iituation opens new views, and the 
latter part of the ftory grows without labour out of 
the former. But he that attempts to entertain his 
reader with unconnefted pieces, finds the irkfome- 
nefs of his tafk rather encreafed than leilened by 
each produdtion. Every day calls afreih upon 
him for a new topic ; and he is again obliged to 
choofe without any principle to regulate his choice. 

It is indeed true, that there is feldom any ne- 
cefiity of looking far, or enquiring long for a pro- 
per fubje6i. Every diverfity of art or nature, eve- 
ry public bleffipg or calamity, every domeftic pain 

or 
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or gratiiication, every fally of caprice^ every blun- 
der of abfardity, every flratagem of aiTedation^ 
may fupply matter to him whofe only rule is to a- 
void uniformity. But it often happens, that plen- 
ty is the caufe of penury, that the judgment is 
difbafled with boundlefs multiplicity, that the 
imagination ranges from one defign to another 
without fettling, and the hours pafs imperceptibly 
away in alternate approbation and rejection ; till 
at laft the compofition can be no longer delayed, 
and neceility enforces the ufe of thofe thoughts 
which then happen to be at hand. The mind re- 
joices at deliverance on any terms from perplexity 
and fufpenie, applies herfelf vigorouHy to the work 
before her, collet embellifhments and illufba- 
tions, and ibmetimes finifhes with great elegance 
and happinefs what in a date of eafe and leifure 
ihe could never have begun. 

It feems not to be commonly obferved, how 
much even of thofe adiions which are confidered 
as particularly fubjefl to choice and reafon, is to 
be attributed to accident, or to fome caufe out of 
our own power, by whatever name it be diftin- 
guifhed. To clofe tedious deliberations with hafty 
refolves, and, after long cohfultations, to refer the 
quefHon to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the 
effayift. Let him that perufes this paper, review 
the feries of his life, and enquire by what means 
he was placed in his prefent condition. He will 

A z find. 
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find^ that of the good or ill which he has experien^ 
cedy great part came unforefeen and unexpefted, 
without any vifibte gradations of approach ; that 
every event has been influenced by innumerable 
caufes which aQed widiout his intervention or con- 
currence ; and that whenever he pretended to af- 
fume the prerogative of foreiight, he was always 
mortified with new convi6tion of the ihortnefs of 
his views. 

The bnfy, the ambitious, the inconftant, and 
the adventurous, may be faid to throw themfelves 
by defign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily 
to quit the power of regulating their own ftate. 
They engage in a courfe of life in which fcarcely 
any event can be afcertained by previous meafures ; 
and the moft enlightened wifdom muft be fatisfied 
with fuch obfcure and uncertain conjedhires, as 
the comparifbn of probabilities will afford. Nor 
Is it any wonder that their time is paft between 
elation and defpondency, between hope and dif" 
appointment. 

There are fome indeed that appear to walk the 
road of life with more circumfpedlion, and make 
no ftep till they think themfelves fecure from the 
hazard of a precipice ; whom neither pleafure nor 
profit can tempt from the known and beaten path ; 
who refufe to dimb left they fhould fall, or to 
run leil they Ihould itumble ; and move ilowly 

forward. 
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forward, withoat any relaxadon of their vigilance, 
or any compliance with thofe paifions by which the 
lieady and vehement ase fednced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judiciow 
clafs of men is very far from exempting them from 
the dominion of chance ; a fubtle and infidions 
power, who will intrude upon domeflic privacy 
and folitary meditation. There is no courie of 
life fo prefcribed and limited, but that many ac- 
tions mnft re(blt ^om arbitrary ele^on. Every 
one muft form the general plan of his condud by 
his own reflexions : he muft refolve whether he 
will endeavour at riches or at content i whether 
he will exercife private or public virtues ; whether 
he will labour for the general benefit of manidnd, 
or contract his beneficence to his acquaintance and 
dependants. 

This is a queflion which has long employed the 
fchools of philofophy, but which remains yet un- 
decided ; and what hope is there, that a young 
man, unacquainted with the arguments on either 
fide, fhould determine his own diefUny otherwife 
than by chance? 

When chance has given him a partner of his 
bed, whom he refolves to prefer to aU other wo- 
men, without any proof of fuperior defert, chance 

muft again direft him in the education of his chil- 
dren; 
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dren ; for certainly no man was ever abla to con- 
vince himfelf by arguments, that he had chofen 
for his fon that mode of inftrn£tion to which his 
underflanding was befl adapted, or by which he 
would moft eaiily be made wife or virtuous. 

Whoever fhall enquire by what motives he was 
determined on thefe important occafions, will find 
them fuch, as his pride will fcarcely fufFer him to 
confefs ; fome fudden ardour of deiire, fome un- 
examined prejudice, fome uncertain glimpfe of 
advantage, fome trivial competition, fome erro- 
neous conclufion, or fome example implicitly re- 
verenced. Such are often the firil caufes of our 
refolves ; for it is neceflary to ad, but impofiible 
to difcover the confequences of our adions, or to 
difcufs all the reafons which offer themfelves on 
every part to inquifitivenefs and folidtude. 

Life itfelf is uncertain ; and therefore nothing 
which has life for its bafis, can boail much ftabi- 
lity. But this is but a fmall part of human un- 
certainty. We fet out on a tempeibious fea, in 
queft of a port, at which we are not fure of ad- 
miflion ; we are not only in danger of finking in 
the way, but of being miiled by meteors mifta- 
ken for liars, of being driven from our courfe by 
the changes of the winds, and of lofing it by un- 
ikilful fleerage : but it fometimes happens, that 
crofs winds blow us to a fafer coaft, that meteors 

draw 
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draw us aiide from whirlpools and ihallows, and 
that our negligence or errour contributes to our 
efcape from dangers to which a direct courfe would 
have expofed us. Of thofe that by precipitate 
condufions involve themfelves without guilt in ca- 
lamities, very few who reproach themfelves with 
their own folly, can be certain that any other 
meaiiires would have been more fuccefsful. 

In this ftate of univerfal uncertainty, where a 
thonfand dangers hover about us, and no man 
can tell whether the good that he purfues is not 
evil in difguife, or whether the next flep will lead 
him to fafety or deftrudion ; nothing can afibjrd 
any rational confidence or tranquillity, but the 
convidion, that, however we amufe ourfelves with 
nnideal founds, nothing in reality is governed by 
chance ; but that the univerfe is under the perpe* 
tual fiiperintendance of him who created it j that 
our being is in the hands of omnipotent goodnefs, 
by whom what appears cafoal to us is direSed for 
ends ultimately kind and merciful ; and that no- 
thing fhall finally hurt him who debars not himfelf 
from the divine favour. 
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At <inndiQa^ h$nufn <vita jucundiut ipsa 

Vfempe hdc indoSti. 

Chryfippus non dicit idem^ nee tnite Thaletis 
Ingenium, dulcifue fenepe vicixus Hymetto, . 
Qui pariem accept a /ova inter *vincla cUuta 
Accuf atari noUet den* ' Q jfipp^ fninuti 

Semper, isf infirm efi animiy exigui^e 'vohiptaf 
Vltioi' ' ■ ■ 

NO vicious cB^ofitions of the mind more 
obfUnatel)r refift, not only the comifels of 
philoibphy, but the injjandtions of reli- 
gicm> than thofe which are complicated with an- 
opinion of dignity, and which we cannot difmifs,^ 
without leaving in the hands of oppofition fome 
advantage iniquitouily obtained, or {ufEsring from 
our own prejudices fome imputation of puiillani' 
mity. 

For this reafon na law of our Redeemer is more 
openly tranfgreiTed, or more induftrioufly evaded, 
than that by which he commands his followers to 

forgive 
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forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the ianftion 
of eternal mifery, the gratification of that deiire 
which every man feels of returning any pain that 
he fulFers upon him that inflidls it. Many who 
perhaps could have conquered their anger, are un- 
able to combat againft pride ; and purfue offices 
to extremity of vengeance, only left they ihotdd 
be infulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better becdme 
him, at whofe birth peace was proclaimed to the 
earth. For what could fo foon deftroy all the order 
of fociety, and deform life with violence and ravage^ 
as a permiilion to every man to judge his own 
caufe, and to apportion his own recompence for 
imagined injuries ? 

It IS difficult for a man of the Ibifteft juftice, not 
to favour himfelf too much in his calmeft moments, 
or his folitary meditations. Every one wiihes for 
diflin^ons and fuperiority, for which thoiifands 
are wiihing at the fame time, in their own opinion, 
widi better claims. He that, when his reaibn o- 
perates in its full force, can thus, by the mti^ pre- 
valence of felf-love, prefer himfelf to his fellow- 
beings, is not likely to judge equitably , when his 
paffions are agitated by a fenfe of wrong, and his 
attention wholly engrofled by his pain, his intcreft, 
or his danger. Whoever claims to himfelf the 
right of vengeance, fhows how little he is qualified 

Vot.VIII. B to 
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to judge his own caufe ; fince he certainly demands 
what he would think unfit to be granted to an- 
other. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that^ however 
injured or however provoked, fome muil at laft be 
contented to forgive ; for it can never be hoped,' 
that he who commits an injury, will contentedly 
acquiefce in the penalty required. The fame 
haughtinefs of contempt, and vehemence of de 
fire, that prompts the ad of injuiUce, will more 
ilrongly incite its j unification ; and reientment can 
feldom fo exadUy ballance the punifhment with the 
fault, but there will remain an overplus of ven- 
geance, which even he who condemns his firfl ac- 
tion will think himfelf entitled to retaliate. What 
then can enfue but a continual exacerbation of ha- 
tred, an unextinguifhable feud, an inceflant reci- 
procation of mifchief, a mutual vigilance to en- 
trap, and effort to deflroy ? 

Since the imaginary right of vengeance mufl 
be at laft remitted, becaufe it is impofiible to live 
in perpetual hoilility, and equally impoflible, that 
of two enemies, either fhould think himfelf obli- 
ged by juftice to fubmiilion ; it is furely eligible to 
forgive early. Every pailion is more eaiily fub- 
dued before it has been accuflomed to long pofTef- 
fion of the heart ; every idea is obliterated with 
lefs difficulty, as it has b^gn more ilightly impreffed, 

and 
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and left frequently renewed. He who has long 
brooded over his wrongs, pleaftd himfelf with 
fchemcs of malignity, and glutted his imagination 
with the joys of triumph, and fupplications of 
humbled enmity, will not eafily open his bofom to 
amity and reconciliation, or indulge the gentle 
fentiments X)f benevolence and peace. 

It is eafieft to forgive, while there is yet little 
to be forgiven. A fingle injury may be foon dif- 
mi/Ted from the memory ; but a long fucceffion of 
ill offices by degrees aflbciates itfelf with every 
idea ; and a long conteft will involve {o many cir- 
cumflances, that every place and every aftion will 
recal it to the mind, and fre(h remembrance of 
vexation will ftill enkindle rage, and irritate re* 
vcnge. ^ 

A wife man will make hafte to forgive ; becaufe 
he who knows the true value of time, will not fuf- 
fer it to pafs away in unneceflary pain. He that 
willingly fuffers the corrofions of inveterate hatred, 
and gives up his days and nights to the gloom of 
malice and perturbations of ftratagem, cannot fure- 
ly be faid to confult his eafe. Refentment is z 
unioif of forrow with malignity ; a combination of 
a paflion which all endeavour to avoid, with a 
paflion which all concur to deteft. The man who 
retires to meditate mifchief, and to exafperate his 
own rage ; whofe thoughts are employed only on 

B 2 fcenes 
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icenes of diftrefs a»d contrivances of aruin ; whofe 
mind never paufes from the remembrance of his 
own fufFerings, bat to indulge fome hope of en- 
joying the miferies of another ; may jaflty.be> num-p 
bered among the moft miferable of human beings ; 
among thofe^who are guilty without rewaid i wha 
have neither the gladnefs of profperity, nor th^ 
calm of innocence. 

He that confiders the weaknefs both of himfelf 
and others, will not long want perfoafivcs to for* 
givenefs. We cannot know to what degree of 
malignity any injury is to be imputed, or how 
much its guilt, if we were to infped the mind of 
him that committed it, would be extenuated by 
miilake, precipitance, or negligence ; nor can we 
be always certain how much more we feel than 
was intended to be inflided, how much we en^ 
creafe the mifchief to ourfelves by voluntary ag> 
gravations. We may charge to defign the efFe^s 
of accident ; we may think the blow violent, only 
becaufe we have made ourfelves delicate and ten- 
der ; we are on every iide in danger of errour and 
of guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by 
^eedy forgivenefs. 

From this pacific and harmlefs temper, thus pto^ 
pitious to others and ourfelves, to domeftic tran* 
quillity and to fodal happinefs, no man is with- 
held 
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bdd but by pivde ; by thef9»r of being inAke4 by 
his advesfluryi or deipifed by die world. 

Itmay .beiaid^down 4^s ^n mi&iling andpiuver.* 
ial axiooi^ ;Tbtt '^ tdl.j^idf is abjed Aodxiean.** 
It is abviiys an ignorantt hzy^ or cowardly ac- 
^ie(:^li9e, in a falfe. appearance of excellence 1 
and proceeds, not from confciooiheis of our attain^ 
ments, but infeniibility of our wan(s. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. No« 
thing which reafon condemns, can be fuitable to 
the dignity of the hunaw imind. To permit oor- 
Ibives to be driven, l^y e^^ternal motives ifom the 
way wbigb owr own he^Mt ^pp^oves ; ^to. give way 
to aiiy thing but convidion ; to fuffer the opinion 
ei others to overrule our choice, and overpower 
our reiblves, is to fubmit tainely to the loweft and 
IDoft ignoininious.ilaveiy, and to re%o the rig)it 
of difeiUng our own lives. 

The utmoft exceUeiice at which humanity can 
arrive, is a con^ant and determinate purfuit of 
virtue, without regard to prefent dangers or ad« 
vantage ; a continual reference of every adUon to 
the divine will ; an habitual appeal to everlafting 
juftice i and an .unvaried elevation of the intellec- 
tual eye to the reward which perfeverance only can 
obtain. £ut that pride which many who yet pre* 
fume to boaft of enlarged and generous fentiments^ 

allow 
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allow to regnlate their meafures, has nothing higher 
or nobler in view than the favour and approba* 
tion of men ; of beings whofe fuperiority we are 
under no oUigation to acknowledge, and who, 
ivhen we have courted them with the utmoft a£i- 
duity^ can confer no valuable and pernianent re- 
ward; of beings who ignoran^y judge. of what 
tiiejr do not underftand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whofe fen* 
tence is therefore of no weight, till it has received 
the ratification of our own conicience. 

He that can defcend to bribe foffrages like thefe 
at the price of his innocence ; he who caw fuffer 
the delight of fuch acclamations to fufpend his 
attention to the commands of the univerfal Sove- 
reign ; he that fuffers himfelf to be lulled by fuch 
flattery into negligence of his duty, has very little 
reafon to congratulate himfelf upon the greatne(s 
of his mind ; but, whenever he awakes to feriouf* 
nefs and refiedUon, mud become defpicable in his 
own eyes, and fhrink with ihame, from the con- 
templation of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indifpen- 
febly required, that he forgive. It is therefore fu- 
perfluous to urge any other motive. On this great • 
duty eternity is fufpended ; and to him that refufes 
to pradiife it, the throne of mercy is inacceifible, 
and the Saviour of the world has been born in vain. 
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N'^iSd. Saturday y December 2'^* ^75^* 



Po9e mi, figris vbi nulla cantfis 
Arhor afiivd recreatur aura 



Duke ridentem Lalagen amahoy 

Duke loquenttm. 

HOR, 



OF the happinefs and mifery of our prefent 
ilate» part arifes from our fenfations, and 
part from our opinions ; part is diftribu- 
ted by nature, and part is, in a great meafure, 
apportioned by ourfelves. Pofitive pleafure we 
cannot always obtain, and pofitive pain we often 
cannot remoye. No man can give to his own 
plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves, nor 
will any precepts of philofophy enable him to 
withdraw his attention from wounds or difeafes. 
But the negative infelicity which proceeds, not 
from the prefTure of fufFerings, but the abfence of 
enjoyments, will always yield to the remedies of 
reafbn. 

One of the great arts of efcaping all fuperftuous 
uneafinefs, is to firee our minds from the habit of 

comparing our condition with that of others, on 

whom 
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whom the bleilings of life are more boantifally 
beftowedy or with imaginary ftates of delight and 
fecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Pew 
are placed in a iituation fo gloomy and diftrefsful, 
as not to fee every day beings yet more forlorn 
and miferable, from whom diey may leam to re- 
joice in their own lot. 

There is no inconvenience Icfs fuperable by art 
or diligence, than the inclemency of climates; 
and therefore none which affords more proper ex- 
crcife for this philofophical abftraftion. A native 
of England^ when he is pinched with the frofts of 
Decemher, may leflen his affe^on for his own 
country, by fuffering his imagination to wander in 
the vales o^ Afia^ and fport among woods that are 
always green, and flreams that always murmur; 
But if he turns his thoughts towards the polar re^^ 
gions, and confiders-the nations to whom a great 
part of the year is darknefs, and who are con* 
demned to pafs weeks and months amidft moun- 
tains of fnow; he will foon recover hii» tranquilli* 
ty ; and while he flirs his fire, or throws his cloak 
about him, refled how much he owes to Provi- 
dence, that he is not placed in Siieria or in Green* 

The barretinefs of the earth", and the feverity 
of the fties, are fo great in thefe di«ary countries, 
that they might be reafottably expe^ed to confine 

the 
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the mind wholly to the contemplation of neceifitjr 
and diflrefs ; and that the care of efcaping death 
from coLd and hunger, ihould leave no room for 
thofe paffionsy which, in lands of plenty, influence 
the adions.or diveriify. the charaders; that the 
fummer fhoold be fpent.in providing for the win* 
ter, and the winter in longing for the ilimmer* 

. Yet it is known, that learned ci]rio£ty has found 
its way into thofe abodes of poverty and gloom ; 
Lapland and Iceland have their hiflorians, their cri- 
tics, and their poets : and love extends his domi- 
nion wherever humanity can be found ; and petr 
haps exerts the iame power in the Grunlandir'i h^ 
as in the palaces of eaAern monarchs. 

» 

In one of the large caves into which the families 
of Greenland xttUG together to pafs the cold Qionths, 
and which may be called their villages or cities, a 
youth and maid, who had come from different parts 
of the country, werefo much diiiinguiflied for their 
beauty,, that .they were called by the reft of the in- 
habitants Jnningait and Jjut^ from their fuppofed 
refemblance to their anceftors of the fame names, 
who. were trailsformed of old into the fun and 
moon. 

Anmngait had for {bme time heard the praifes 
of Ajut with little emotion ; but, at lafl, by fre* 
fluent interviews became fenfible of her charms^ 

Vol. VIII, C and 
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tni ja& made a dtfeor^ry of Hs uSeSLion, hy in* 
iriting her with her parent to a feaft^ where he 
pl4ce4 before Jju( the uil of a whale, ,1^ Teem- 
ed not mudi delated by this ga)lantty ; bat» 
howeirery from diat time, was obfecvedranely to 
fippear b^t in a veft made of the, ikia. of a vjbite 
deer* She afed fieqneiitly to moew. die black dyA 
upon her bauds ai^d forehead^ to adorn her ileeves 
with coral and fteOs, aifd to hcaid her hair with 
great exadsiefs. 

The elegance of ho: drefs, and the judiciosa 
difpoiitioh of her ornaments, had fach an effed 
upon Jnumgait^ • that he conld no longer be re» 
gained from a declaration pf his lore. He there- 
fore compofed a poem in ber praife ; in which, 
among other heroic and tender ientiments, he de* 
dared, that ^'fhe was beautiful u the vernal wil- 
low, fragrant as thyme on the mountains^ that 
her fingers were vi^te as the teeth of the mode, 
'< and her fmile gratefrd as the di£fi>lntion of the 
ice; that he would parfiie her, though &e 
fhottld pafs the {hows of the midland mountains, 
** or ieek Shelter in the caves of eaftem cannibals j 
^* that he woold tear her from the embraces of the 
** genius of the rocks, fnatch her from the paiws 
<* o( Jmerosy and refcue her from the ravine of 
<* Hi^ct^i" he concluded widi a wiJh, that 
^ whoever ihall attempt to hinder his union with 
ff JJK$f might be buried without his bow, and 

** that 
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•• that far the land of fouls his fcull might fenre 
*' for no other vtk than to catch the droppings of 
" the ftany kmps.'* 

This ode was onhreHally applauded, and It was 
expefted "that Jfnt would feon yield to fuch fer- 
vour and' Atcomplifhments. But j^ttt, with the 
natural haughtincfs of beauty, expefted the nfual 
forms of courtihip ; and before ihe would confefi 
herfdf conquered, the fun returned, the ice broke> 
and the feafbn of labour called all to their em* 
ployments. 

Anmngttit and jfjut for a time always went out 
in tlie fame boat, and divided whatever was 
caught. Jjmhgent, in the fight of his miftrefs^ 
lodi no opportunity of ifgnali^ing his courage : He 
attacked the fea-horfes on the ice ; he purftwd the 
feals into* the water ; and leaped upon the back of 
the whale, while he was yet fb-uggling with the 
remains of life. Nor was his diligehce left to ac- 
cumollate dl thaC was neceifary to make his winter 
com^MtaMe t He dried the roe of fifhes, and the 
^Qi<4 ^\9% he entrapped deer and fbxes, and 
drefled their fitins* to adorn hi? bride ; he feailed 
her wi<& eggs fi^m the rock?, and ftrewed her 
tett withr flowers. 

It happened that ti tempef! dityve the fifli to a 
ififtant part of the coaft, be<bre^;7ffi)f^r>had eom^ 

C 2 pleted 
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plet^d his flore ; he therefore entreated Jjut, that 
ihe would at lail grant him her hand^ and accom* 
pany him to that part of the country, to which he 
was now fummoned by neceffity. jljut thought 
him not yet entitled to fuch condefceniion ; and 
therefore propofed, as a trial of his conftancy, 
that he ihould return at the end of fummer to the 
cavern where their acquaintance commenced, and 
there expedl the reward of his affiduities* *' O 
*' virgin, beautiful as the fun ihining on the wa- 
** ter, coniider," {zidJuningaitf '< what thou haft 
required. How eaiily may my return be preclu- 
ded by a fudden froft or unexpe£ted fogs ! then 
muft the night be paft without my ^W. We 
live not, my fair, in thofe fabled countries, 
which lying (bangers fo wantonly defcribe, 
** where the whole year is divided into (hort days 
** and nights ; where the fame habitation ferves 
*' for ftunmer and winter ; where they raife houfes 
in rows above the ground, dwell together from 
year to year, with flocks of tame animals gra- 
fing in the fields about them ; and can pafs at 
any time, from one place to another, through 
** ways enclofed with trees, or over walls raifed 
upon the inland waters ; and dire£l their coorie 
through wide countries by the fight of green 
" hills orfcattered buildings. Even in fummer 
** we have no means of paffing the mountains, 
** whofe fiiows are never dififolved ; nor can re^ 
*' move to any difUnt refidence, bat by our boa^ 

** coailing 
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** coafting the bays. Confider, Jjut, a few fnm- 
*^ mer-days, and a few winter-nights, and the 
'* life of mail is at an end. Night is the time of 
** eafe and feftivity, of revels and gaiety ; but 
** what will be the flaming lamp, the delicious 
*' feal, or the fbft oil, without the fmile ofJjut ? *" 

The eloquence of Amdngait was in vain ; the 
maid continued inexorable ; and they parted with 
ardent promifes to meet again before the night of 
winter. 
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N*i87. Tuefdayy December '^i. a-j^u 



Nou ilium tioftri poffunt mutate Uhoret^ 
Nee fi frigarihus meeHis Hebrumqae Mharnus^ 
Sithonia/que ni*ves hyemis Jubcamus aquope — '— 
Omnia 'vincit amor. 

ViRC. 



ANningait^ however difcompofed by the di- 
latory coynefs oi Ajut^ was yet reiblved 
to omit no tokens of amolt)us refpe^) 
and therefore prefented her at his departure with 
the (kins of feven white fawns, of fire fwans, and 
eleven feals ; with a large kettle of brais^ %vhich he 
had purchafed from a ihip at the price of half a 
whale, and two horns of fea-ttnicorfts ; with three 
marble-lamps, and ten vefiels of feal-oiL 

Jjut was To much aiFeded by the fcmdnefs of her 
lover, or fo much overpowered by his magnifi-^ 
cence« that fhe followed him to the fea*-iide ; and 
when ihe faw him enter the boat, ihe wiihed aloud^ 
that he might return with plenty of ikins and oil ; 
that neither the mermaids might fnatch him into 

the 
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die deeps, sor die fpifks of the rocks coojEne liim 
in their caves. 

She fiood a whik to gaze i^b the departing 
veOely and dien retunied to her hat, filest and de- 
jeded. She laid afide, from that hour, her white 
decr-&jn, fiiffiBoed her hair to fpread vobraided on 
hex flkoulders, and foriiore to mix in the dances 
of the maidens.. She endeavoured to divert her 
thoughts by continual application to feminine em* 
plojrments, gathered mofs for their winter-lamps, 
and dried grafs to line the boots x^ Jmnngait, Of 
the Hcins which he had beftowed upon her, fhe 
inade a fiihing-coat, a fmall boat, and tent, all of 
ex^ifite mauufa£hire i and while (he was thus bu- 
nted, folaced her labours with a fong, in which fhe 
prayed, ^' that her lover might have hands (bonger 
^' than the paws of the bear, and feet fwifterthan 
f < the feet oS the rain-deer j that his dart might 
** never err, and that his boat might never leak ; 
** that he might never ftumble on the ice, nor 
** £aiint in the water ; that the feal might nifh on 
*^ his harpoon, and th^ the wounded whale might 
** dalh the waves in vain*** 

r 

The larg^ boats in which the Grunlanders tranf* 
port their families, are always rowed by women \ 
for no man will deiaafe himfelf by woric which 
requires neitiier ikill nor courage. JuMitfgait was 
therefore expofed byidlenefs to the ravages of paf- 

fion. 
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fion. Me went thrice to the ftem of the boat, 
with an intent to leap into the water, and fwim 
back to his miflrefs : but recoUedting the mifery 
>vhich they muft endure in the winter without oil 
for the lamp, or ikins for the bed, he refolved to 
employ the* weeks of abfence in provifion for a 
night of plenty and felicity. He therefore compo- 
fed his emotions as he could, and exprefied, in wild 
numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, his {or" 
rows, and his fears. '' O life,'" fays he, ** frail 
f* and uncertain ! where (hall wretched iban find 
** thy refemblance, but in ice floating on the o- 
** cean ? It towers on high, it fparkles at a dir 
^' fiance, while the florms drive and the waters beat 
it ; the fun melts it abov^, and the rocks (hatter 
it below. What is pleafure but a fudden blaze 
flreaming from the north, which plays a mo- 
ment pn the eye, mocks the traveller with the 
hopes of light, and then vaniihes for ever? 
What is love but a whirlpool, which we ap- 
'^ proach without knowledge of our danger, and 
which draws us on by imperceptible degrees, till 
we have loft all power of refiftance and efcape ? 
Till I fixed my eyes on the graces of Jjut, be- 
fore I called her to the banquet, I was carelefs 
as the deeping morfe, I was merry as the fingers 
in the ftars. Why, u^ut, did I gaze upon thy 
graces ? why, my fair, did I call thee to the 
banquet ? Yet, be faithful, my fair, remember 
Anningatt^ and meet my re^n with the fmile 
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** of virginity. I will chafe tbe deer, I will fub- 
^' due the whale> refiftlefs as the froft of dark- 
*' nefs, and unwearied as the fummer^s fun. In a 
** few weeks I fhall return profperous and weal* 
** thy: then fhall the roe-fi(h and the porpoifefeafi 
** thy kindred ; the fox and hare fhall cover thy 
** couch; the tough hide of the feal fhall fhelter 
" thee fi-om cold ; and the fat of the whale illu- 
** minate thy dwelling." 

- jfnnittgait having with tfaefe fentiments confbled 
his grief, and animated his induftry, found* that 
they had now coafted the headland, and faw the 
whales fpouting at a diftance. He therefore pla* 
ced himfelf in his fifh ng-boat, called his aflbciates 
to their feveral employments, plied his oar and 
harpoon with incredible courage and dexterity, 
and, by dividing his time between the chace and 
fiihery, fufpended the miferies of abfencQ and fufpi- 
cioa. 

^jut^ in the mean time, notwith (landing her 
negleded drefs, as fhe was drying fome fkins in 
the fun, happened to catch the eye of Norngfiik, 
when he returned from hunting. Nomgfuk was of 
birth truly illuftrious. His mother had dyed in 
childbirth ; and his father, the moft expert fifher 
of Greenland^ had perifhed by too clofe purfuit of 
the whale. His dignity was equalled by his riches : 
He was mafler of four mens and two womens 

Vol. VIII. D boats. 
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boats, kad oioety tubs of oil in his winter-babita^ 
tion» and five and twenQr feals buried in the &ow 
againft the feafon of darknefs. When he faw the 
beanty of ^if/, he imjnediately threw over her the 
ftin of a deer that he had taloen, and foon after 
prefented her with a branch of coraL Jjut refiifed 
his gifts, and determined to admit no lover in th^ 
place of JpungaU. 

Nomgfiik^ thus reje£ied, had reco^rfe to ftrata* 
gem. He knew that Ajut would confult an ^nrgfi- 
ioi« or diviner, concerning the fate of her lover» 
and the felicity of her future life. He therefore ap* 
plied hinifelf to the moil celebrated angekkok of 
that part of the country ; and, by a prefent of two 
feals aqd 4 marble ketde, obtained a promife, that 

• ! • ...» 

^hefk Jjut fbould confult him, he would declare that 
)ier Ipver was in the }and of fouls. Jjut^ in a ihort 
time, brought him a coat made by herfelf, and en- 
quired what events w^re to befal her, with afid* 
ranees of a much larger reward at the return of 
j^miMgaif, if the predi^on (hould flatter her de- 
;^es. The angekkok knew the way to riches; 
and therefore declared, that jfrniingait, having al* 
ready caught two whales, would foon return homer 
^th n large boat laden with provisions. ^ 

This prognpilicatlon f^e was ordered to keep 
fecret; and therefore Norng/uJ^y depending upon 
liis artifice, renewed bis addreiTes with greater 

confidence ; 
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confdence ; but fikding himfelf ffill unfoccefsfal^ 
applied himreif to her parents with giits and pro^ 
mifes. The wealth of GreenltOid is too powerful 
for the virtue of a Greeniander : they forgot the 
merit and the prefen'ts of Aindngaitj and decreed 
Ajta to the embrace of Nomgfuk. She entreated ; 
ihe remonftrated ; fhe wept, and raved : but find- 
ing riches irrcfifttble, ihe fled away into the up- 
landsy and lived in a cave, upon berries, and 
birds or hares which (he had the fortone to en-* 
fnar e ; taking care, at an hour when ihe was not 
likely to be found, to view the fea every day, that 
her lover might not mifs her at his return. 

At lait fhe faw the great boat in which An^ 
ningait had departed, ilealing flow and heavy ladeii 
along the coail. She ran with all the impatience 
of affe^on to catch her lover in her arm's, and X6 
tell him her conilancy and fuiFerings* When the 
company reached the land, they infbrmed her, 
that Jmingaity when the iiihery was ended, being 
tmable to fupport the flow pafTage of the veiTel of 
carriage, had fet out before them in his fiihing- 
boat, and they expedted at their arrival to find 
him on ihore. 

Jjm, diilraded at this intelligence, Was aboiit tO 
fly again into the hills without knowing why. But 
(he was now in the hands of her parents ; who 
forced her back to their own hut^ and endeavour- 

D z ed 
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ed to comfort her. They at laft retired to reft ; 
and Ajut went down to the beach ; where Ending 
a fiftiing'boat, fhe entered it without hefitation; 
and telling thofe who wondered at her raihnefs* 
that fhe was going in fearch of Anningaitf rowed 
away with great fwiftnefs, and was feen no more. 

The fate of thefe lovers gave occafion to varioas 
fi^Uons and conjedures. Some were of opinion, 
that they are changed into flars ; others imagine, 
that Anningait was feized in his pafTage by the ge- 
nius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed 
into a mermaid, and flill continues to feek her lo- 
ver in the deiarts of the fea. But the general per- 
fuaiion is, that they are both in that part of the 
land of fouls where the fun never fets, where oil 
is always frefh, and proviiions are always warm. 
The virgins fometimes throw a thimble and a needle 
into the bay from which the haplefs maid de- 
parted ; and when a Greenlander would praife any 
couple for virtuous aifeftion, he declares that they 
love like Anningait and Ajut* 
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N** 188. Saturday, January 4. 1752. 



-^/ te coloy Sexie^ non amaho. 

Mart. 



NONE of the deiires didated by ranity, 
is more general or more reafonable, than 
that of being diftingoifhed for the arts of 
converfation. Other accomplifliments may be 
pofleiTed without opportunity of exerting them, or 
wanted without danger that the defe^ can often 
be remarked; bnt no man can live, otherwife than 
in an hermitage, without hourly pleafure or vexa- 
tion from the fondnefs or negled of thofe about 
him. There are perhaps few more frequently en- 
vied than thofe who have the power of forcing at- 
tention wherever they come, whofe entrance is 
confidered as a promife of felicity, and whofe de- 
parture is always lamented, like the recefs of the 
fun from northern climates, as a privation of all 
that enlivens fancy or infpirits gaiety. 

It is apparent, that, to excel in this valuable 
art, fome peculiar qualifications are neceiTary : for 
every one*s experience will inform him, that the 
pleafure which men are able to give in converfa- 
tion. 
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tion, holds ho ilated proportion to their know- 
ledge or their virtue. Many find their way to the 
tables, and the parties of thofe who never coniider 
them as of the leaH importance in any other place. 
We have all, at one time or other, been content to 
love thofe whom we could not efieem $ and been 
perfuad^d to try the dangerous experiment of ad- 
mitting him for a companion, whom we knew to 
be too ignorant for a counfeUoi*, and too treache- 
rous for a friends 



••.V 



I know not, indeed^ whether fbmt abatement of 
chara^r is not almoft neceflacy to general accept- 
ance. Few caa fpend their time with much fatifl 
faAion under the eye of uncontefled fuperiority 3 
and therefore^ among thofe who: aie received widi 
univerfal welcome, and whofe prefe&de i& courted 
at every affembly of jollity, there are feldom to 
be found men eminently Aiftinguiihed for powers 
of nature or acquiiitions of ftudy. The wir, 
whofe vivacity condemns flower tongues to £lence$ 
the fcholar, whofe knowledge allows no man to 
fancy that he inibrudks him; thereaibner^ whafuB- 
fers no fophifm to pafs undeteded^ who condemns 
liegligence to. thought, and idlenefs- to attention 1 
^e generally praifed and feared^ reverenced and 
avoided. 

He that would ple^e, ma& rarely aim- at fucK 
f xcsUence as deprefies hie hearers ia their owq 

opinion. 
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opmioA, or debars thea from the hope of coBtrt« 
bucing reciprocally to the entertaiment of the com* 
pany. Tha^ merriincnt which i$ extorted by fal« 
liesof theimagmatipn, fprightUneis of remaik, or 
quicknefs of reply, is too often what the Latins 
call the SarJinioH laughter ; a diftortion of the face« 
without gladnefs of heart. 

» 

JPor this reaiboy no ftile of cciiiverfation is mor^ 
extenliyely acceptable than the narrative. He 
who has ftoFoi his memory with flight anecdotes, 
private incidents, and perfonal particolarities, fel* 
dom fjkils to £nd.his audiepce favourable. Alraoft 
every man Ilflens with eagernefs to contemporary 
hiftory. Perhaps almoft every man has fome real 
or imaginary cohneiSHon with a celebrated charac* 
ter ; fome defire to advance, or oj^fe a rifing 
name, Vanity often co-operates with curioiity. 
He that is a htparer in one place, qualifies himfelf 
to become a fp^aker in another : for though he 
cannot comprehend a feries of argumenty or tranf* 
port the volatile fpirit of wit withoiit evaporations 
yet he thinks himfelf able to treafiire up the va- 
rious incidents Of a ftory, and f^eafes his hopes 
with the information which he ftall give to feme 
inferior fociety. 

Narratives are for the moft part heard without 
envy, becauTe diey are not fuppofed to imply any 
inteUedual equalities above the conunon rale. To 

b9 
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be acquainted with fafts not yet echoed by ple- 
beian mouths, may happen to one man as well as 
to another; and to relate them when they are 
known, has fo little difficult, that every one con- 
cludes himfelf equal to the talk. 

But it is not eafy, and in ibme fituadons not 
poffible, to accumulate fuch a ftock of materials, 
as may fupport the expence of continual narrative ; 
and it frequently happens, that they who attempt 
this method of ingratiating themfelves, pleafe on- 
ly at the firft interview, and, for want of new fup- 
plies of intelligence, wear out their ftories with 
icontinual repetition. 

* There would be therefore little hope of obtain- 
ing the praife of a good companion, were it not 
to be gained by more compendious methods. But 
fuch is the kindnefs of mankind to all but thofe 
who afpire to real merit, and rational dignity, that 
every underftanding may find fome way to regard ; 
and all who are not envied, may learn the art of 
procuring love. We are willing to be pleafed, 
but we are not willing to admire ; we favour the 
mirth or ofncioufne^ that folicits our regard, but 
oppofe the worth or fpirit that enforces it. 

The firft place among thofe who pleafe, be- 
caufe they deiire only to pleafe, is due to the pur* 
fy fellow^ whofe laugh is loud, and whoie voice 

is 
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is ftrong; who is ready to echo every jeft wick 
bbfbeperoas approbadon, and to countenance eve^ 
ry frolic with vociferations of applatlfe. It is not 
neceiTary to a merry fellow to have in himfelf any 
fund of jocularity* or force of conception t it is 
fuificient that he always appears in the higheft ex- 
altation of gladnefs ; for the greater part cf man« 
kind are gay or ferious 1^ infe^6ii« and fblIow» 
without refiftance, the attraction of example. 

Next to the merry fellow, is the good-natmred 
man ; a being generally without benevolence, br 
any other virtues, than fuch as indolence and in- 
feniibility confer. The chara^riftic of a g^od- 
natureJ man is, to bear a joke ; to. fit unmoved 
and unaiFedied amidft nbife and turbulence, pro^ 
fanenefs and obfcenity ; to hear eveiy tale with- 
out contradiction ; to endure every infult without 
reply » and to follow the fb-eam of folly whatever 
courfe it (hall happen to take. The good-natured 
man is commonly the darling of the petty wits, 
with whom they exercife themfelves in the rudi- 
ments of raillery : for he never takes advantage 
bf failings, nor difeoncerts a puny fatyrift with 
unexpected farcafms \ but, while the glafs conti^ 
hues to circulate, contentedly bears the expetice 
of uninterrupted laughter, and retires rejoicing at 
his own importance. 

The fnodeft man is a companion of a yet lowef 
VoL.VIlL E tank. 
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rank, whofe only power of giving pleafure is not 
to interrupt it. The modeil man fatisiies himfelf 
with peaceful filence, which all his companions 
are candid enough to confider as proceeding, not 
from inability to fpeak, but willingnefs to hear. 

There are many who, without being able to 
attain any general charader of excellence, have 
fome fmgle art of entertainmient which ferves them 
as a pafsport through the world. One I have 
known who has been for fifteen years the darHng 
of a weekly club, becaufe every night precifely at 
eleven he begins his favourite fong ; and, during 
the vocal performance, by correfpondent motions 
of his hand chalks out a giant upon the wall. An- 
other has endeared himfelf to a long fucceflion of 
acquaintances, by fitting among them with his wig 
reverfed ; another, by contriving to fmut the nofe 
of any fbanger who was to be initiated in the club ; 
another, by purring like a cat, and pretending to 
be frighted ; and another, by yelping like a hound, 
and calling to the drawers to drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which chearfulnefs is pro- 
moted, and ibmetimes friendihip eftabliihed ; arts 
which thofe who defpife them fhould not rigorouf- 
]y blame, except when they are pradUied at the ex- 
pence of innocence ; for it is always neceffary to 
be loved, but not always neceflfary to be reverenced. 

N» 1 89. 
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^uod tarn grande fophos clamat tihi turha togata^ 

Non tUf Pompom, ccena diferta tua ffl* 

Mart. 



THE world fcarccly aiFords opportunities ot 
making any obfervation more frequently^ 
than on falfe claims to praife and reputa- 
tioQ. Almoil every man waftes part of his life in 
attempts to difplay qualities which he dees not 
poflefs^ and to gain applaufe which he cannot 
keep ; nor is it pofltble to enter any mixed aiTem* 
bly» without feeing one part offended or diverted 
by the ollentation of the other. 

Of thefe pretenders it is netefTary to diftinguiih 
tkofe who endeavour to deceive, from them who 
are themfelves deceived ; thofe who by deiigned 
impofhires promote their intereft or gratify their 
pride, from' t)iem who only ftriire to force into re- 
gsurd their latent excellencies and neglected virtues^ 
who believe themfelves qualified to in^u£t or 
f leafe, and therefore incite the notice of mankind. 

E 2 The 
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The artful and firandalent uforpers of diftinidtioQ 
generally deferve greater feverities than ridicule 
and contempt ; for they feldpm content thenifelve$ 
with empty praifby but are inftigated by pafiioiis 
more pernidpus than vanity. They confider the 
reputation which they endeavour to eilabliih as ne- 
cei&ry to the accomplifhment of fome fubfeqoent 
defign, and value praife only as it may conduce to 
the fviccefs of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put 
|sto confttfion by the bankniptcy of merchants^ 
thatf^iTttmed the fplepdour of wealth only to obtain 
the privilegi^ of trading with the iiodc of other 
men, and of cxtntrading debts which nothing but 
bcky-^u^ldes could enable t)wm to fky^ auid, 
9ft(gf h^^g fuppnted themfelve$ a wUk by a tn- 
m^ltoiuy 2ii9gJufieence of bouodle^ traiEc, ifink at 
<HH^ il&tP po1^erty» afid drfg down thofe ifyhom their 
equipages had induced to >ti:ttil them. 

, Among thofe wretchf^s who place their happinefs 
m the favour of beixigs whom .only hi^h tiides or 
]saf!geTftates fet above themfelves^ AOthiog is moiie 
common thanto |>p.aft of .confideno^ wtiic^i they do 
no( enjoys tofeQpnunl&ft^whiehidisykiKyw tbem* 
fjdves imable to perform i and to. f eambprfe the tti- 
bnte which (they pay to ibme more profperous 
flavei firQQX the oofiteribbtlons of jneaner dependants, 

i..iVv^ t.. . w. ; . .; . whom 
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whom thejr can amiire wkh tales of tlicir influence^ 
and hopea .of their iblidtatiod. 

Even among fome who are too thoogjbdefi or 
volatile for avarice or ambiti6jD» may be o^en foond 
a fpecies of faUehood more deteftable than the levee 
or jsxcbaoge caa fliew. There ^re mea who boaft 
of debaucheries, of which they never had the ad-^ 
dseft to be guilty; niinbyiewd tales the charaders 
of wojneii to whpm they m fcarcely knowo» or by 
whom, they h^ve been rejeded 1 and deftroy, in a 
drunken frolic, the happinefs of familicjty blaft 
the bloom of beauty, and intercept the reward of 
virtue. 

But there are other artifices of falfehood, which, 
thoagh utterly unworthy of an ingenooasmind, are 
yet not to be ranked with theie flagitious enormi- 
ties^ ' and againft which it is not necefiary to hkcite 
Aa vengeance of fanguiaary julUoe, as they may 
be adequately puniil^d by dete^on and laughter. 
The traveller, who defcribes cities which he has ne^ 
yer feen y the i^ire, who, $t his retura fiom Lon" 
dm^ tells of his intimacy with, nobles to whom he 
has only bowed in the park or the coiFee-houfe ; 
the author, ^o ^itertains his admirers with ftories 
of the afliftance which. he gives to wits of a highex" 
rank ; the city -dame, who is careful to introduce 
K^ mention of her vifits at great houfes where fhe 
happens to know the cook-maid, are furely fucb 

. i h^rmlef^ 
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]ur]]ile& animals as truth hcM£ may be content 
to defpiie without doiiring to hurt them. 

Bat of the multitudes who eomjpl^in of the par- 
tiality of mankind, who fee the honours which 
they endeavour to obtain given to others, and dif- 
play their own merits only to feel more acutely the 
fling of neglect, a great part are wholly innocent 
of deceit, a^ are betrayed by their own ignorance 
or credulity, to that fcom with which the univerial 
loTv of praife incites us all to drive feebie antago-> 
mils out of our way. 

Few men furvey themfelves with fo much fe- 
verity, as not to admit fome prejudices in their 
9WA favdur. Which an artful flattei^er may gi^adually 
fij-^ngthen, till wiihes for a^y particular qqabfica- 
tion fhall be improved to hopes Qf attainment, and 
hopes of attainment to belief of poileilion. Such 
flatterers every one will £nd who has power to re- 
ward their afiiduities. Wherever there is wealth, 
there will be dependance and expedation; and 
wherever th^e is dep^ndancp, there will be an 
emulation of fervility. 

Many of the follies which provoke general een« 
(ure, are the eifedts of vanity ; which, however it 
might have wantoned in the imagination, would 
never have dared the public eye, had it not been 
^^nimated and emboldened by flattery; for. 1 be^ 

lievc. 
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lieve, whatever difEcuIty there ma]r be in the know«> 
ledge of Ottrfelves, fcarcely any one fails to fufped 
his own iniperfeAions, till he is elevated by others 
to confidence. Almofl every man is naturally mo- 
deft and timorous : but fear and ihame are uneafy 
fenfations ; and whofoever helps to remove them> is 
received with kindnefs. 

Turpicula was bom the heirefs of a large eftate i 
and having loft her mother in her infancy, was 
committed to the care of an aunt, whofe misfor- 
tunes had reduced her to accept any terms on which 
ftie could be decendy fupported. The fondneis of 
Turpicula^s father would not fuiFer him to truft her 
at a public fchool i but he took care to hire do- 
meftic teachers, and beftowed on her all the ac« 
compliftiments which wealth could purchafe. But 
how many things are neceftary to happinefs which 
money cannot obtain ? Turpicula, by this fcheme 
of education, was fecluded from all with whom fhe 
could converfeon terms of equality ; and heard none 
of thofe indmadons of her defeds, which envy, pe- 
tulance, or anger produce among children, where 
they are not afraid of telling what they think. 

Twficula faw nothing but obfequioufneis, and 
heard nothing but commendations ; for none ever 
approached her who did not confider it as their 
intereft to pleafe. None are fo litde acquainted 
with the ruling paiTions of the heart, as not to know 

that 
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that woman^s firft wifli is to be handfome; and that^ 
by confeqaence, the r^adieft method of obtaining 
her kindnefs is to praife her beatity. Turpicula had 
a diftorted fhape and a' daf k compledion ; bat the 
ifiipndence of adnlatioh vefitdred td tell her of the 
iprightHaefs of her air, the vivacity of her eyes, 
the commanding dignity of her motion, and the 
foft enchantment of her fmile. VoorTurpicula was 
eafily convinc'eci that Aie was the delight or tor- 
ment of every eye ; and that all who ventured td 
^ze upon her, felt the fire of envy or love. She 
tiierefore neglected the culture of an imderflanding 
which would have fupplied the defers of her form, 
and applied herielf wholly to the decoration of her 
{>erfon ; for fhe coniidered that m6re could judge 
of beauty than of wit, and was, like the refl of 
mankind, in hafte to be admired. The defire of 
conqueft naturally led her td all the lifts in which 
beauty fignalizes her power. She glittered at 
court, (he fluttered in the park, fhe talked loud in 
the front-box ; and, after a thoufand experiments 
of her charms, which always ended in mortifica-* 
tion, was at lail convinced, that fhe had been flat- 
tered, and that her glafs was honefler than hef 
maid. 
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Ploravere Jias mm rej^ondere favorem 
^offitum meritis. ^— ^ 



Hon* 



AMong the emirs and viiiers, the Tons of 
valour and of wifdoxn, that fland at the 
comers of the Indian throne^ and afTift 
the coonfels or conduA the wars of the poflerity of 
Timur, the firft place was long held by Morad the 
ion of Hanuth, Morad having iignalized himfelf 
in many battles and fieges^ was rewarded with the 
government of a province ; from which the fame 
of his wiiHom and moderation was wafted to the 
pinades of J^gra^ by the prayers of thofe whom 
his adminiibation made happy. The Emperor 
called him into his prefence, and gave into his 
hands the keys of riches, and the fabre of com- 
mand. The voice of Morad was heard from the 
confines of Perfia to the Indian ocean ; every tongue 
faultered in his prefence, and every eye was cafl 
down before him. 

Morad lived for many years in profperity ; every 

day encreafed his wealth, and extended his influ- 

VoL.VlII. F ence. 
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ence. The fages repeated his maxims ; the cap- 
tains of thoafands waited his commands. Com- 
petition withdrew into the cavern of envy, and dif- 
content trembled. at her own murmurs. But hu- 
man greatnefs is fhort and tranfitory, as the odour 
of incenfe in the fire. The fun at laft grew weary 
of gilding the palaces of Mtrad; the clouds of 
forrow gathered round his head, and the tempeft 
of hatred roared around his dwelling. 

Morad now faw that his ruin was approaching. 
The firil that forfook him were his poets \ their ex- 
ample was followed by all thofe whom he had re- 
warded for contributing to his pleafures \ and only 
a few, whofe virtue had entitled them to favour,^ 
were now to be feen in his hall or chambers. He 
faw his danger, and proHrated himfelf at the foot 
of the throne. His accuiers were confident and 
loud ; his friends contented themielves with frigid 
neutrality ; and the voice of truth was overborn 
by clamour. Morad was divefted of his power, 
deprived of his acquifitions, and condemned to 
pafs the refl of his life on his hereditary eftate. 

Morad had been fo long accuflomed to crouds 
and bufinefs, to fupplicants and flattery, that he 
knew not how to fill up his hours in iblitude. He 
faw the fun rife with regret, becaufe it forced a 
new day upon him for which he had no ufe ; and 
^nvied the favage that wanders in the defart, be- 

caule 
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caufe he has no time vacant from the calls of na- 
ture, but is always chafing his prey, or fleeping 
in his den. 

His difcontent in time vitiated his conditution, 
and a flow difeafe feized upon him. He refafed 
phyfic, he neglc£led exerciie> he lay dowii on his 
couch peevifh and refUefsy rather afraid to die 
than defirous to live. His domeftics for a time 
redoubled their afiiduitics ; but finding that no of- 
ficioufnefs could foothe, nor exadnefs fatisfy, they 
gave way to negligence and floth ; and he that 
once commanded nations, often languiihed in his 
chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy Aate, Morad commanded 
meifengers to recal his eldeft fon Ahouzatd from the 
army. Ahou%md was alarmed at the account of 
his father^s ficknefs, and hailed by long journeys 
to his place of refidence. Morad was yet living, 
and felt his ilrength return at the embraces of his 
fon. Then commanding him to fit down at his 
bedfide, '* Ahcuxaid^'* fays he, " thy father has no 
more to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the 
earth : the cold hand of the angel oi death is 
now upon him, and the voracious grave howls 
for his prey. Hear therefore the precepts which 
** experience didlates, let not my laft inftru6lions 
** iflue forth in vain. Thou haft feen me happy 
" and calamitous, thou haft beheld my exaltation 
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and my fall. My power is in the hands of my 
enemies, my treafnres have rewarded my accu- 
** (ers ; hut my inheritance the clemency of the 
Emperor has (jpared, and my wifdom his anger 
could not take away. Call thine eyes round 
" thee; whatever thou beholdeft will in a few 
hours be thine ; apply thine ear to my diflates, 
and thefe poflefiions will promote thy happinefs. 
Afpire not to public honours, enter not the pa- 
laces of kings; thy wealth will fetthee above 
" infult, let thy moderation keep below envy. 
Content thyfelf with private dignity, diiFufe thy 
riches among thy friends, let every day extend 
thy beneficence, and fuffer not thy heart to be 
** at reft till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
** art known. In the height of my power, I faid 
** to defamation. Who will hear thee ? and to ar- 
tifice. What canfl thou perform ? But, my fon, 
deipife not thou the malice of the weakeft ; re* 
" member, that venom often fupplies the want of 
*^ ftrength, and that the lion may perifh by the 
" pundlure of an afp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouxaid^ after 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate 
his condufl by his father's precepts, and cultivate 
the love of mankind by every art of beneficence 
and endearment. He wifely confidered, that do- 
meftic happinefs was firft to be fecared ; and that 
none have fo much power of doing good or hurt, 

as 
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as thofe who are prdent in the hoar of negligence, 
ivho hear the burfts of thoughtlefs merriment, and 
obferve the ftarts of angoarded paffion. He there- 
fore augmented the pay of all his attendants, and 
requited every exertion of uncommon diligence by 
fupemumerary gratuities. When he was congra* 
tulating himfdf upon the fidelity and affe^on of 
his family, he was one night alarmed by robbers ; 
who, being purfued and taken, declared, that 
they were admitted by one of his fervants. The 
fervant immediately confelTed, that he had un- 
barred the door, becaufe another not more worthy 
of confidence than himfelf was entrufted with the 
keys. 

Ahouxaid was then convinced, that a dependant 
could not eafily be made a friend ; and that while 
many were foliciting for the firil rank of favour, 
all thofe would be alienated who were difappointed. 
He therefore refolved to afifociate with a few equal 
companions fele^ed from among the chief men of 
the province. With thefe he lived happily for a 
time, till familiarity fet them* free from reflraint, 
and every man thought himfelf at liberty to indulge 
his own caprice, and advance his own opinions. 
They then diilurbed each other with contrariety of 
inclinations, and difference of fentiments; and 
Jhouxaid was necefiitated to offend one party by 
concurrence, or both by indifference. 
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He then determined to avoid a dofe union with 
beings (o difcordant in their nature, and to diffufi 
himielf in a larger cirde. He pradtifed the fmile 
of uoiverlal courtefy, and invited all to his tabk, 
but admitted none to his retirements. Many who 
had been rejefled in his choice of friendfhipy now 
refoied to accept his acquaintance ; and of thofe 
whom plenty and magnificence drew to his taMe, 
every one pre(red forward toward intimacy, thought 
hirafelf overlooked in the croud, and murmured 
becaufe he was not diflinguifhed above the reft. 
By degrees every one made advances, and every 
one refented his repulie. The table was then co* 
vered with delicacies in vain ; the mufic founded 
in empty rooms ; and Abouscaid was left to form in 
folitude fome new fchemo of pleafure or fecurity. 

He then refolved to try the force of gratitude, 
and enquired for men of fcience, whoie merit was 
obfcured by poverty. His houfe was foon crouded 
with poets, fculptors, painters, and defigners, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and employed 
all their powers in the celebration of their patron. 
But in a (hort time they forgot the diftrefs from 
which they had been refcaed ; and began to con- 
fider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capa- 
city, who was growing great by works which he 
cpuld not perform ; and whom they had already 
overpaid by condefcending to accept his bounties. 
Jlouzai J heard their murmurs, and difmiiTed them $ 

and 
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and from that hour condnaed blind to colours, and 
deaf to panegyric. 

As the (bns of art departed muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Jhousudd^ who flood at the 
gate, called to him Hamtt the poet. " Hamet^^ 
faid he, ^' thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
** hopes and experiments. I have now learned 
^' the vanity of thofe labours, which expefl to be 
** rewarded by human benevolence : I fliall hence- 
<* forth do good and avoid evil without refped to 
<' the opinion of men ; for I am convinced at laft, 
*^ that diere is only one being whom we are fure 
'^ to pleafe by endeavouring to pleafe him, and 
'' refolve to folicit no other approbation.'* 
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Gr^m in vitiumJkSi, monitorih^ 4^>« 
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Dfor Mr Rambler* 

I Have been four days confined to iny chamber 
by a cold, which has already kept me from 
three plays, nine Tales, five ihows, and four 
card-tables, and pat me feventeen vifits behind 
hand ; and the dofbr tells my mamma^ that if I 
fret and cry, it will fettle in my head, and I fhall 
not be fit to be feen thefe five weeks* But, dear 
Mr Rambler, how can I help it? At this very 
time Melijfa is dancing with the prettieft gentleman 
in the \vorld ; fhe will breakfaft with him to-mor- 
row, and then run to two audlions, and hear com- 
pliments, and have prefents; then fhe will be 
dred, and viiit, and get a ticket to the play ; then 
go to cards, and win, and come home with, two 
flambeaus before her chair. Dear Mr Rambler, 
who can bear it ? 

My aunt has juft brought me a bundle of your 

papers 
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papers for my amnfement. She fays, yoa are a 
pkilo(bplier» and will teach me to moderate my 
defires, and look upon the world with indifiereiice. 
But what talk is this ? I do not wiih, nor intend to 
moderate my defires ; nor can I think it proper to 
look oponthe world with indifference, till the 
world looks with indifference on me. I have been 
fi>rcedy however, to fit this morning a whole quar- 
ter of an hoor with yoor paper before my face : 
bat jail as my aunt came in, FhfUida had broaght 
me a letter from Mr Tri^, whidi I pat within the 
leaves, and read abont abfence^ and incwfiUibknefit 
and ankur^ and irrefiftibU fajpon^ and etenudeoH' 
ftanty ; while my aont imagined, that I was puz- 
zling myfelf with yoar philofophy, and often cried 
out, when fhe faw me look confufed, '* If there is 
" any word that yoa do not und^rftand, child* I 
V will explain it". 



Poor foal! how old people that think themfelve^ 
wife may be impofed upon ! But it is fit that they 
fhoald take their turn ; for I am fare, while they 
can keep poor girls ciofe in the nurfery, .they ty- 
rannize over our anderftandings in a very fhame- 
ful manner, and fill oar imaginations with tales of 
terrour, only to make us live in quiet fubjeftion, 
and fancy that we can never be fafe but by their 
proteOion. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all 
VQt.VIIL G been 
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hteti foVmerty t^braeed ^fbr ^ir beAnt^; and am 
fKK generally adAiked t>)M^ofe^^wlMl vultiti them- 
fthts ttpon theif tindeHlslttding» and' We' totalk 
6f tke aiid virttie; Hfid beauty, tLnd']pfopdttfi 
bot if there was not IbtM iiope <^ itteedlig me, 
fta^cely aiiy creature Wduld come fiear'them diat 
wears a faihionable coat. Thefe ladies; Mr R a w^ 
BLfiR, have had me Hinder ttief# goi^rMnem iif. 
teen years and a half, atkl have aH tiiat time been 
endeavouring to deceive me by (iich repreientations 
of life as i dannot yet find to be true i biM of lirladi 
I cannot tell whether I ought to impute them t» 
ignorance or malke, as it is poffible the world may 
be much changed irnce they mingled in general 
converfation, 

Tliey were very defirdtts that I flumld love 
books ; and therefore told me, that nodiing but 
knowledge could make me an agreeable compa- 
|)ion to men of fenfe, or qualify me todilBkiginih 
the fuperficial glitter of vamty from the f<rfid meriV 
of underftanding ; and that a habft of readkig 
would enable me to £11 up the vacfteitie^ of life 
without the help of trivial or dangerous amttfe- 
ments, and pre(erve me from the fnares of kUe« 
nefs and the inroads of temptation. 

But their principal intention feems to have been 
to make me afraid of men ; in which they fuc- 
f ceded fo well for a time, that I durft not look in 

their 
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tktit f(ic$s^ Of b^ left aleae with th^n in a par« 
lour. : I lorihey.fla^de nie fancy, that no maa ever 
fpcjl^o Jt>u^ to 4e^iv6, <»r looked bat to al|ure ; that 
thie girl who l\iffef«4 hiin w)io had once fqueezed 
herhandf to approa^ h^r 9i fecopdtimej was 04 
tii^bciiiicrof miQi andtiiuKihe who anfwered ^ 
billet > wttfiQat confiiitiiig her relations^ gave love 
ibch >^wier ova* her, that Khe would certainly be« 
come ^eiitl^f poor or in£Uiioas. 

From th« time that my leadingrftrbgs. were tap 
ken.oCi I fcar<^ ever heard any mention of xay 
beauty but from the joullij^er^ the ;nantua-^aberi9 
and my own maid: for my mamma never faid 
more when fhe heard mecommended> but <* f^he 
** girl is very well j" and then always endeavour- 
ed to divert my attention by fome enqu^ after my 
needle^ •oi my book. 

It ia now three months fince I have been fufiefr 
cd CO enter the iivorldy to pay and receive vifits, fo 
dance at public aifemblies, to have a place kep^ 
for me in the boxesj and to play at Lady Raciei's 
rout $ and. you may eafily imagine what I think of 
thofe who have (b long cheated me with falfe ex- 
pe^tions, diHurbed me with fidUtious terro^rs^ 
and concealed from me all that 1 have yet found 
to make the happinefs of woman. 

I am fb far from finding fuch ufefukiefs or ne- 

G 2 ' '- - " cf ITity 
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ceflity of bboks as I iexpeaed, ^af'if Ihad not 
dropped all pretenfiotis to leatnhig, I ftotddhs^ 
loft Mr Tripj whom I once iHjghted into' ano^er 
box, by retailing fome t>fMtDryMtf^iAm\lS^ ikp^ 
on a tragedy ; for Mr Trip dtclar^s, ^at^hfe hatei 
nothing like hard words: and I am^^H^thtrfris 
not a better partner to be fbtmd ; - his t^ 4VftA: is 
a dance. I have talked once or twice among la- 
dies aboat principles and ideas : but they put their 
fans before their faces ; told me, I was too wife for 
them ; that for' their part, they never pittended to 
read aiiy thing bur the play-bill ; and then aiked 
pe the price of my bdl head, 

TKofe vacancies of time which afe to be filled 
up with books, I haVe never 3^ obtained : for, 
coniider, Mr RaMbI^r, I go to bed late; and 
therefore cannot rife early ; as (bon as I am up, I 
drefs for the gardens; then walk in the park; 
then always go to fome fsile or fhow, or fome en- 
tertainment at the little theatre; then muft be 
drefled for dinner ; then mud: pay my vidts ; then 
walk iA the park ; then hurry to the play i and 
from thence to the card-table. This is the gehe- 
ral courfe of the day when there happens nothing 
extraordinary; but fometimes I ramble into the 
country, and come back again to a ball ; fome- 
times I am engaged for a whole day and part of 
the night. If, at any time, I can gain an hour by 
not being at home, I have fo many things to ^o, 

fo 
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lb manyrQrdA» to give to thf milliner, (o many 
4ilteratiQfif fomake in my cloaths, fo many vlfi- 
tamts nameS'.tQxeadovery .fo many invitations to 
accepi; otjrisfv&f fomanycaxds to write, andfo 
many foihioiis to confider, that I am loft in con- 
fufioA) fcfced attlaft to let in company or fiep in- 
to my chufi an^ l^sive half my affairs to the di- 
re^oo of my m«id. 

Thk is the round of my day ; and when (hall 
I eitherftop my coorfe, or U> change it as to want 
a book ? I fuppofe it cannot be imagined that any 
of thefe diveriions will be foon at an end. There 
will always be gardens, and a park, and au^Uons, 
and playhoufes, and cards ; viiits will always, be 
paid, and cloa^ths always be worn; and how can 
I have any time unemployed upon my.hands ? 

But I am moft at a lofs to guefs for what purpofe 
they related fuch tragic ftories of the cruelty, per- 
fidy, and artifices of men ; who, if they ever wexts 
fo malicious and deftrudive, have certainly now 
reformed their manners. I have not, fince my en- 
trance into the world, found one who does not pro- 
iel» Umfelf devoted to my fervice, and ready to 
live or dye as I ihall command him. They are fo 
far from intending to hurt me, that their only con- 
tention is> who ihall be allowed moft clofely to at- 
tend, and moft frequently to treat me ; and when 
different places of entertainment or fchemes of 

pleafure 
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pleaTnre a^ mentiofiQd, I can fee the.i^ye^fpaxkj^ 
axid the cheeky glow of him whofe pcoppfai ob-- 
tains my approbadoo ; , he then leads w..oS io 
ciiiiinph« adores my condefcenfioOy aod cpograttt*- 
laces himfelf that lie has lived to the hpur. pf fell- 

4 4 1 ' T ^ 

city. Are thefe, Mr Aambi4«i;, ;ciieff^u^s.j4^ be 
figured ? Is it likely that any injury, will t>^ done me 
by thofe who can enjoy life only while I £ucoiir 
them with my prefence f 

» 

As little reafon caa I yet find to filled tb^n of 
ftratagems and fraud. When I play at card^» ,tb^ 
never take advantage of my miftakesy nor exad 
from me a rigproos oMervatioa of the laws of the 
game. Even Mr Shufie^ a grave gentleman, who 
Jias daughters older dian my&lf, plays with me fo 
negligently, that I am fometimes inclined to be- 
lieve he lofes his money by defign ; and yet he is 
fo fond of play, that he fays, he will one day 
take me to his houfe in the country, that we may 
try by ourfelves who can conquer. . I have not yet 
promifed him ; but when the town grows a little 
empty, I fliall think upon it; for I want fome 
trinkets to my watch. <l.do not doubt my luck, 
but muft fiudy fome means of, amufing my rela* 
tions. . 

For all thefe diflinAions I find myfelf indebted 
to that beauty which I was never fuffered to hear 
praifed ; and of which, therefore, I did not before 

know 
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know the ' fhH ralne. This concealment was cer-* 
tainly an intentional ftand : for my aunts feem'to 
have cyi^ like the reft of the worfd; • and I am 
etcty dayHtold, that nothing but blindnefs can 
efcapethfe inilnence of my charms. Their whole 
accotmt of that world which they pretend to know 
fo welly has been only ont^&oh entangled with 
another ; and though the modes c^ fife demand 
feme appearances of refped, I cannot think that 
they, who have been to clearly dete^d in igno- 
rance or impofture, have any right to the efteem, 
veneration^ or obedience, of, 

SIR, Yourf, 

BSLXrARIA. 
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N^'ipa. Saturday^ January \%. X75Z, 



2o^% r^virsr irimwrKi' 

Movoy ofyvpw fiiJir9vr$f, 

AsroXtfiro sr^cirrtfr £vt»r 

*0 rovjipyvfw fiAmr, 

Ai«c rovrov 6k ^fAjpofi 

Aia rovrov & roKiffc* 

lloKtfiot, ^im h* kuTot, 

To ^ X^P^t oKXvfAtrSa 

Af ff'rovnw M ^iXvyrf f . An A C K e o N* 
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SIR, 

I AM the fon of a gentleman, whofe anceltors, 
for many ages, held the firft rank in the oova- 
ty ; till at lail one of them, too deiiroas of 
popularity, fet his houfe open to all that would en- 
ter it, kept a table covered with continual profii- 
fion, and diftributed his beef and ale to thofe 
who chofe rather to live upon the folly of others 
than their own labour> with fuch thooghtlefs li- 
berality. 
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bera]ity« that he left a third part of hb eftate inort« 
^aged. His iucceflbr, a man of (pirit, fcomed to 
impair his dignity by )>ap&nonioDs retrenchments, 
or by a fale of his lands, to admit any other to 
participation of the rights of his manor ; he there- 
fore made another mortgage to pay the intereft of 
the fbrmer, and pleafed himfeif with tlie reflexion, 
that his fon would have the hereditary eftate with- 
out the diminution of an acre. 
• » 

Nearly r^fembling this, was the {)ra6iice of my 
wiie progenitors for many ages. Every man boafted 
the antiquity of his femily, rcfolved to fupport the 
dignity of his birth, and lived in fplendour and 
plenty at the cxpence of his heir; who, fome- 
times by a wealthy marriage, and fometimes by 
lucky legacies, difcharged part of the encumbran- 
ces, and therefore thought himfelf entitled to con-* 
trad new debts, and to leave to his .children the 
fame inheritance of embarraflment and diftrefs. 

• 

Thus the eflate perpetually decayed ; the wood) 
were felled by one, the park ploughed by another, 
rite iifhery let to farmers by a third ; at laft the old 
hall was poHed down to fpare the coft of repara- 
tion, and part of the materials fold to build st fmall 
houfe with the reft* We arc now openly degraded 
horn oor original rank ; and therefore my father's 
brother was allofWed with lefs rel6£lance to ferve 
an apprenticefhip, though we never reconciled our^ 

Vol. VIII. H fclves 
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felves heartily to the foafid of haberdaftiBrf but al- 
ways talked of wai-ehoufes and a mercbaac, a&d 
when the wind happened to blow loud affected to 
pity the hazards of commerce, and co:fympathize 
with the folicitude Of py poor uncle^ who had the 
true retailer's terrour of adventwe, and never ex- 
pofed either bimfelf or his property to any wider 
water than the Thamil, 

In time, howevef, by continual profit and fmali 
expences he grew rich, and began to turn his 
thoughts towards rank. He hnng the arms of the 
family over his parloar*chimney i pointed at a cha- 
riot decorated only with a cypher ; became of opi- 
iiipp that money could not make a gentleman ; re- 
fented the petulance of upftarts ; told ftories of Al- 
derman Puff't^ grandfather the porter ; wondered 
that there was no better method for regulating 
precedence ; wjfhed for fome drefs peculiar to men 
of faihion ; and when his fervant prefentedta let- 
ter, always enquired whether it came from his 
brother the Efquire. 

My fatfier was careful t6 iend him game by e^ 
very carrier ; which, though the convqrance often 
coil more than the Talue» was always well recei« 
ved, becaufe it gave him an opportunity of calling 
his friends together, defcribing the beauty, of his 
brother's feat> and lamenjtiiighis own firily^ whoa 

no 
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no remonftranees could vith-hbld from poUating 
his fingers widi a fliop-book. 

The little prefents which he r;ecciyed were aj-* 
ways retnriied with great munificence. He was 
defiroQs of b^ng the fecOnd founder of his family, 
and coi^d not bear that we ihould be any longer 
outihone by thdfe whom we considered as climbers 
upon our rinnsy and ufurpers of our fortune. He 
fiirniibiedthe houfe with all the elegance of fafhion- 
able expence-j and was careful to conceal his 
bounties^ left the poverty of his family fhould be 
fufpe^ed. 

At length it happened, that by mifcondufl like 
pur own, a large eftate, which had been purchafed 
from us, was again exppfed to the bell bidder. 
My ttiide, delighted with an opportunity of rein- 
ftating the family in their pofTeffions, came down 
wkh treafures fcarcely to bS imagined, in a place 
where commerce has nor made large fnms familiar, 
at once drove all the competitors away, expedited 
the writings, and took pdfTeffion, He now conii- 
dewd himfelf as fUperior tq trade, difpofed of his 
ftock^ and as foon as he had fettled his o^conomy, 
began to ihow his rural Sovereignty, by breaking 
the hedges of his tenants in hunting, and feizing 
the guns and the nets of thofe whofe fortunes did 
not qualify them for fpbrtfinen . He foon afterwards 
iblicited the office of (herifF, from which all his 

Hz neighbours 
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neighbours were glad tb be reprieved, bttt wkich 
he regarded as a refoniption of anccfH-al clftims> 
and a kind of refloration to blood after the at- 
tainder of a trade. ' ' . r » :- • ' 

My uncle, whofe mind was ib filled "with this 
change of .his condition, .that he* found no want of 
domeitic entertainment, declared himfelf too old 
to marry» and refdlved to let the newly-purchaled 
eflate fall into the regular chknnel of inheritance.- 
I. was therefore conlidered as heir-apparent> and 
courted with pfficioufnefe and careffes, by the gen- 
tlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed me that 
rank which they could not refufe, depreflcd me 
with ftiidied neg^efti and irritated me with ambi- 
guous infults. I .' . . . • , 

I felt not much pleafure from the civilities for 
whidti I knew my felf indebted, to my 'uncle's in- 
dudry, till by one of the invitations which every 
day now brought me, I was induced to fpend a 
week at the houfe of Lucius y whofe daughter Fla^ 
*villa I had often feen in public places, ^nd ad- 
mired like others, without any thought of nearer 
approaches. The inequality which luui hitherto 
kept me at a di(lance was now levelled ; I was re- 
ceived with every evidence of refpeQ ; Lucius told 
me the fortune which he intended for his favourite; 
his lady detailed her virtues ; many odd accidents 
obliged us to be of(en together without company » 

and 
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and I ibon began to find thap they ^ere fpreading 
for me'the nets of matrimony. 

Flanjilla was all foftnefs and complaifance. I 
had been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
acquaintance -with the world ; and having never 
been honoured befpre with the notice of fo fine a 
lady, was cafily enamoured. Lucius either percei- 
ved my paffion, or Fiafvilla betrayed it ; care was 
taken, that pur private meetings fhould be lefs fre-* 
quent \ z^ my < charmer confefTed by her eyes how 
jniich pain ihe fufFered from our redraint. I re* 
newed my vlfit upon every pretence \ but was not 
allowed one interview without witnefs. At lall I 
declared my pafGon to Lucius ; who received t\e as 
alover worthy of his daughter, and told mc, that 
nothing was wanting to his confent, ' but that my 
uncle ^ould fettle his eilate upon me. I obje^ed 
the indecency of encroaching on his life, and the 
danger of provoking him by fuch an utiieafonable 
demand. Lucius feemed not to think decency of 
much-importance; but admitted the danger of dif- 
pleaiing, and concluded, that as he was now old 
apd iickly; we might, without any inconvenience, 
wait his death, 

.With this refolution I was better contented, as it 

procured me the company of Tlarvillay jn which the 

days'paffed away in continual rapture ; but in time 

j began to be aihamed of fitting idle, in expefla- 

. , . • . tion 
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tion of growing rich by the death of ijiy benefadtor^ 
and propofed to Lucius many fchemes of raiJing my 
own fortune by fuch afilflance as I knew my ancle 
willing to give me. Ludus, afraid lefl I ihoold 
change my affbdion in abfence, diverted me from 
my defign, by di£uafives to which. my paffion ea- 
£ly Uftened. At laft sly unde dyed> and cohfider- 
ing himfelf as negleded by me, from die time that 
FJaviUa took poiTeffion of my heart, left his efbite 
to my youoger brother, who was always hovering 
about his bed, and relating ilories of my pranks 
and extravagance, my contempt of the commercial 
di^eS, and my impatience to be felling ftock. 

My condition was (bon known, and I was no 
longer admitted by the father of Fla<villa. I i^- 
peated the proteftations of regard, which had been 
formerly returned with fo much ardour, in a let- 
ter I which (he r&ceived privately, but returned by 
her father's footman. Contempt has driven out 
my love ; and I am content to have purehafed, 
by the lofs of fortune, an efcape from a harpy^ 
who has joined the artiHces of age to the allure* 
ments of youth. I am now going to purfue my 
former projedls with a legacy which my uncle be- 
queathed me ; and if I fucceed, ihall expe^ to hea^: 

of the repentance of FlainUa^ I ani 

' ^ "• ' 

5/r, Yoursy Sec, 

CONSTAUTIUS, 
NM93. 
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N^'ipJ* 7uefday^ January 2i. 17 s'^^ 



Laudis amore tumes ? fuut cert a piacuia pue te 

Ter part U3o poiirwU ncreare libelio, 

HoR. 



WHatever is miiverfally defired, will be 
fought bjr induftry and artifice, by me- 
rit and by crimes, by means good and 
bad, rational and abfurd, according to the preva- 
lence of virtue or vice, of wifdom or folly. Some 
will always miftake the degree of their own defert, 
and fome will defire that others may miftake it. 
The cunning will have recourfe to ftratagem, and 
the powerful to violence, for the attainment of their 
wiihes ; fome will ftoop to theft, and others ven- 
ture upon plunder. 

Praife is fo pleaiiftg to the mind of man, that it 
is the original motive of almoft all our aftioos. 
Th€ defire of commendadon, as of every thing 
clfe, is varied indeed by innumerable diiTerences 
of temper, capacity, and knowledge. Some have 
Ho higher wifii than for the applaufe of a club ; 
fom« expe^l the acclamations of a county ; and 
fome have hoped to fill the mouths of all ages and 

nations 
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iiadon5 with their names. Even' man pants for 
the higheft eminence within his view : none, how- 
ever mean, ever finks below the hope of b^ing 
diftinguifhed by his fellow-beings ; and very few 
have, by their magnanimity and piety, been fo 
raiied above it, as to aft wholly without regard to 
human ccnfufc or opmion. 

To Be praifed, therefore, every man refolves ; 
but refolutions will not execute themfelves. That 
which we all think too parfimonioufly diflributcd 
to ourfelves, we (hall not gratuitoufly fquander up- 
on others ; and fome expedient, therefore, mull 
be tried, by which praife may be gained before it 

can be enjoyed. 

* 

Among the innumerable bidders for praiie, fome 
have been willing to purchafe at the higheft rate, 
and have offered eafe and healthy fortune and life., 
But even of thefe only a fmall part have gained 
what they fo earneftly defireH. The ftudent waft^si 
away'in meditation, and the foldier peri(hes on 
the ramparts i but unlefs fome accidental advan- 
tage co-operates with merit, neither perfeverancei 
nor ardour attraft the attention of manjcind, and 
learning and bravery link ifito the grave without 
honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expeft to be 
gratified on eaiier terms. It has been long obfer^- 

ved, 
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yed, that what is procured by ikill or labour to the 
firft- poflcflbr, may be afterward transferred for 
money ; and that the man of wealth may partake 
all the acqmfitions of courage without hazard^ and 
all the prbdu£b of induilry without fatigue. It 
was therefore eailly difcovered, that riches would 
obtain praife amdng the other conveaiencies o£ 
liie ; and that he whoie pride was unluckily alio- 
ciated with lazinefs, ignorance, or cowardice, 
needed only pay the hire of a panegyrift, and he 
might be regaled with periodical eulogies ; might 
determine at leifure, what virtue or fcien^e he 
would b^ pleaied to appropriate; and might be 
lulled in the evening with foothing ferenades^ or 
waked in the morning by fprightly gratulations. 

The happinefs which thefe mortals receive from 
the celebration of beneficence which never relie- 

» 

ved, or eloquence which never perfuaded; of 
dignity which never awed, or elegance which ne- 
ver plbafed, ought not, I thinjc, to be envied or 
difturbed, when they are known honeftly to pay 
for their entertainment. But there are fome un- 
merciful exa6lors of adulation, who with -hold 
the wages of proftitution ; re^tain their encomiafl 
from year to year, by general pronjifes and am- 
biguous blandifhments ; apd when he has run 
through the whole compafs of flattery, difmifs 
him with contempt, becaufe hi$ vein of fi^^ioi) is 
exhaufied. 
Vol. VIII. I A 
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A continual feail of praife Is only to be obtainecl 
by merit or by wealth ; many are therefore obli- 
ged to content themfelves with fingle morfels, and 
recompenfe the in&eqaency of their enjoyment by 
ipxce& and riot» whenever fortune fets the banquet 
before them^ Hunger is never delicate; they 
ivho are feldom gorged to the full with flattery, 
may be fafely fed with grofs Compliments ; for th^ 
appetite muft be fatisfied before it is difgufied. 

It is generally eafy to find the moment at which 
iranity is eager for fuftenance j at which therefore 
whatever impudence or fervility can ofFer, will be 
well received. When anyone complains of the 
Want of what he is known to po£efs in an uncom- 
mon degree, he certainly waits with impatience to 
be contf adided. When ^e trader pretends anxie- 
ty about the payment of his bills, or the beauty 
remarks how frightfully fhe looks, then is the 
lucky moment to talk of riches or of charms, of 

the death of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 

^ ...•■• V .:" ^ • 

Others there are yet more open and artlefs, who, 
Inftead of faborning a flatterer, are content to fup- 
ply his place; and, as fome animals impregnate 
themfelves, fwell with the praifes which they hear 
from theirown tongues. Re^sf is dicitur laudare 
fifty €ui nemo alius contigit laudatory *' It is right, 
** fays Erafinusy that he whom no one elfe will 
^' commend, ihould beflow commendations on 

«himf^If.'' 
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«' himfelf." Of all the fons of vanity, thefc are 
fure the happieft and greateft : for what is great* 
incCs or happinefs, but independence on external 
agents, exemption from hope or fear» and the 
power of fupplying every want from the commoii 
ftores of nature, which can neither be exhaufled 
nor prohibited? Such is the wife man of the 
Stoics ; fuch is the divinity of the Epicureans i 
and fuch ift the flatterer of himfelf. Every other 
enjoyment, accident may deftroy ; every other pa* 
negyrie, envy may with-hold : but no humaii 
power can deprive a man of his own encomiums. 
Infamy may hifs, or contempt may growl ; the 
hirelings of the great m^y follow foitune, and the 
votaries of truth may attend on virtue : but his 
pkafures remain the fame; he can always with 
rapture liilen to himfelf; and leaves thofe who 
dare not repofe upon their own atteilation, to be 
elated or depreifed by chance, to toil on in the 
endlefs talk of fixing caprice, and propitiating ma- 
lice. 

This art of haj>pinef5 has been long pradifed 
by peribdical writers, with very little apparent vio- 
lation of decency. When we think any of our 
excellencies overlooked by the world, or defire to 
recal the attention of the public to fome particu- 
1^ performance, we fit down with great compo- 
lure, and write a letter to ourfelves. The corre- 
fpondent whofe charader we aiTume, always ad- 

I 2 drefiep 
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drefTes us wkh a deference dae tD a fuperlor ii^ 
telligence ; propofes his doubts with a proper fenfe 
of his own inability; offers ah objedion with 
trembling diffidence ; and at lafl has no other pre- 
tenfions to our notice, than his profundity of re- 
fpedl, and his fmcerity of admiration ; his fubmif- 
fion to our didates, and his zeal for our fuccefs. 
To fuch a reader it is impolfiblc to refufe regard : 
nor can it eaiily be imagined with how much ala- 
crity we fnatch up the pen which indignation or 
defpair had condemned to inadliyity, when we 
find fuch candour and judgement yet remaining in 
the world. 

A letter of this kind I had very lately the ho- 
nour of receiving ; in which, though fome of the 
periods were negligently clofed, ai\d fome expref- 
iions of familiarity were ufed, which I thought 
might teach others to addre^ me with too little 
reverence ; yet I was fo much delighted with the 

paffages in which mention was made of umver- 

fal learning unbounded genius foul of Homer y 

Pythagoras y and Plafo^-'—folidity of thought ^--^^accu^ 

racy of difiin&ion elegance of condtination^-^mi" 

gour of fancy firength of reafon and regulari' 

ty of compofition^ that I had once determined to 

lay it before the public. Three times I fent it to 
the printer, and three times I fetched it back. 
My modefty, with which I had hitherto contended, 
was on the point pf yielding, when I began to re* 

flea. 
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ReStf that I was about to waile panegyrics on my^ 
ieify which might be more profitably referved for 
xny patron. I therefore locked it up againfl a bet- 
-ter hour, in compliance with the farmer^s princi- 
ple, who never eats at home what he can carry to 
the market. 
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^t iamnofa fenem jurvat aka, iudit et hares 

Buliatus^ parvoque eadem quatit arma Tritillo. 

Juv. 

ro the RAMBLER. 

S I Ri 

THat vanity wHich ke^ps every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to 
believe, that neither you nor your readers 
have yet forgotten the name of Eumathes, who fenc 
you a few months ago an account of his sirrival at 
London with a young nobleman his pupil. I fhall 
therefore continue my narrative without preface or 
xecapitulation. 

m 

My pupil, in a very fliort time, by his mother's 
countenance and diredtion, accomplifhed himfelf 
with all thofe qualifications which con^tute puerile 
politenefs. He became in a few days perfe6l mafter 
of his hat ; which he could put on or off with a 
carelefs nicety, without any need to adjuft it by a 
fecond motion. This was not attained without 

frequent 
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Treqiicnt confnltadons with his dandng-maAerf and 
conftantpra&ice before the glafs ; for he had fome 
ruflic habits to overcome : but what will not time 
and indaftiy perform ? A fortnight more fami(hed 
him with all the airs and forms of familiar and 
refpe6lful falutation, from the c|ap on the ihoulder 
to the humble bow. fie prafUfes the ^e of 
ftrangene'fs and the fmile of condefceniion, the 
folemnity of promife and the gracioufnefs of en- 
couragement/ as if he had been nuHcd at a levee 1 
and pronounces^ with no lefs propriety than his 
father, the monofyllables of coldnefs, and the £>• 
norous periods of refpediful profeffion. 

He immediately loft all the referve and timidity 
which folitude and ftady are apt to iihprefs upon 
the moff courtly genius $ was able to enter a 
crouded room with airy civility ; to meet the glan* 
ces of a hundred eyes without perturbation ; and 
addrefs thpfe whom he never faw before with eaft 
and confidence ; and, in lefs than a month, his mo- 
ther declared her fatisfadlion at his proficiency, by 
a triumphant obfervation, that ttiff believed nothing 
would make him blujb. 

The iilence with which I was contented to hear 
my papiPs praifes, gave the lady reafon to fufpe^t 
me not much delighted with his acquifitions ; but 
ihe attributed my difcontent to the diminution of 
my influence, and my fears of loiing my claim to 

thq 
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liie patronage of the family : and though fhe 
diinks very favonrably of my learning and mo- 
rals ; yet Ihe confiders me as wholly unacquainted 
with the cuftoms of the polite part of mankind, 
and therefore not qualified to form the manners of 
a young nobleman, or to communicate the know- 
ledge of the world. This knowledge (he com- 
priies in the rules of vifiting, the hiflory of the 
prefent hour, an early intelligence of the change 
of fafliions, an extenfive acquaintance with the 
names and faces of peribns of rank, and 4 fre- 
quent appearance in places of reibrl. 

All this my pupil purfues with great applica- 
tion. He is twice a day in the Mall ; where he 
ftudies the drefs of every man fplendid enough to 
attradl his notice, and never returns without feme 
obfervation upon fleeves, button-holes, and em- 
Iwoidery. When he returns from the theatre, he 
can give an account of the gallantries, glances, 
whifpers, fmiles, fighs, flirts, and bluflies of every 
box, fo much to his mother^s fatisfadlibn, that 
when I attempted to refume my chara6ter, by en- 
quiring his opinion of the fendments and di^on 
of the tragedy, fhe at once repreffed my criticifin, 
by telling me, that Jhe hoped be did not go to loft bis 
time in attefiding to the creatures on the Jiage, 

But his acutenefs was moft eminently (ignalized 
at the mafquei'ade ; where he difcovered all his ac- 
quaintance 
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qaalntance through their difgniies, with fach won- 
derful facility, as has afforded the family an on- 
exhauftible topic of converfation. Every new vi- 
jitor is informed how one was detected by his gait» 
and another by the fwing of his arms, another by 
the tofs of his head, and another by his favourite 
phrafe ; nor can you doubt but thefe performances 
receive the juft applaufe, and a genius thus early 
hadening to maturity, is promoted by every art of 
cultivation. 

« 

Such have been his endeavours, and fuch his af- 
fiftances, that every trace of literature was very 
fbon obliterated. He has changed his language 
with his dre6 ; and, inilead of endeavouring at 
purity or propriety, has no other care than to 
catch the reigning phrafe and current exclamation 1 
and, by copying whatever is peculiar in the talk of 
all whofe birth or fortune entitle them to imita- 
tion, he has colleded every falhionable barbarifm 
of the prefent winter, and fpeaks a dialed not to 
be underflood by thofe who form their (tile by po* 
ring upon authors. 

To this copioufnefs of ideas, and this felicity of 
language, he has joined fuch eagemefs to lead the 
converfation, that he is celebrated among the ladies 
as the prettieU gentleman that the age can boail« 
except that fome who love to talk themfelves think 

VoL.Vni. K him 
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him too forward ; and others lament, that, with (o 
much wit and knowledge, he is not taller. 

His mother liilens to his obfervations with her 
eyes fparkling and her heart beating, and can 
fearcely contain, in the moft namerous aflemblies, 
the expectations which (he has formed of his fu- 
ture eminence. Women, by whatever fate, always 
judge abfurdly of the intelle^ of boys. That vi- 
vacity and confidence which attradi female admi- 
ration, are feldom produced in the early part of 
lile, but by ignorance at leaft, if not by flupidity ; 
for they proceed not from confidence of right, but 
^m fearfulnefs of wrong. Whoever has a clear 
apprehenfion, muD: have quick fenfibility; and 
where he has no fufHcient reafon to truil his own 
judgment, will ad or fpeak with doubt or cau- 
tion, becaufe he perpetually dreads the di/grace 
of errour. The pain of mifcarriage mufl be pro- 
portionate to the deiire of excellence ; and there- 
fore, till men have been hardened by long fami- 
liarity with reproach, or have attained, by frequent 
Ibruggles, the art of concealing or fuppreffing their 
emotions, fhame is found the infeparable afTociate 
of underftanding. 

But fo little diftruft has my pupil of his own 
abilities, that he has for fome time profeiled him- 
&lf a wit, and tortures his imagination on all oc- 
cafions for burlefque and jocularity. How he fup- 

ports 
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pprts a charader, which perhaps no man* however 
ekvated by natare or improved by ffaidy^ ever af- 
famed without repentance, may be eaiily conjee* 
tared. Wit, you know, is the anejqpedied copii^ 
lation of ideas, the difcovery of fame occult rela- 
tion between images in appearance remote from 
each other ; an efFuiion of wit, therefore, prefup- 
poies an accumulation of knowledge ; a memory ^ 
iloredwith notions, which the imagination may 
cull out to compoie new aflemblages. Whatever 
may be the native vigour of the mind, (he can ne-, 
ver form many combinations from few ideas, as 
many changes can never be rung upon a few bells. 
Accident may indeed fometimes produce a lucky 
parallel or a fbiking contrail : but fuch gifts of for- 
tune are not frequent ; and he that has nothing of 
jiis own, and yet condemns himielf to needle(a 
expences, muft live upon loans or theft. 

The indulgence which my pupil's youth has hi« 
therto obtained, and the refped which his rank fe- 
cnres, have hitherto fupplied the want of Intel- 
leAual qualifications; and he imagines, that all 
admire who applaud, and that all who laugh are 
pleafed. He therefore returns every day to the 
charge with encreafe of courage, though not of 
(Irength, and praflifes all the tricks by which wit 
is counterfeited. He lays trains for a quibble ; he 
contrives blunders for his footman ^ he adapts old 
itories to prefent charaders j he miflakes the que- 

K z Aion, 
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ftion, that he may return a finart anfwer ; he an- 
ticipates the argument, that he may plaafibly ob- 
jeft ; when he has nothing to reply, he repeats 
the laft words of his antagonift, then fays, ** Your 
** humble fervant," and concludes with 3^ laugh 
of triumph. 

All thefe miilakes I have honeitly attempted to 
corred; but what can be expected from reafon un» 
fupported by falhion, fplendour, or authority ? He 
hears me indeed, or appears to hear me ; but is 
foon refcued from the Icfture by more pleafing a- 
Tocations $ and (hows diverfions and carefles drive 
my precepts from his remembrance. 

He has at lail been taught to imagine himfelf 
qualified to enter the world; and has met with ad- 
ventures in his firft fally, which I fhall by your 
paper communicate to the public* 

/ a^, &c. 

EUMATHES. 
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Ne/cii eqtio rudis 

Harere ingenuus fuer, 

yenarifue timet ^ ludere doQior 

Seu Gr^cojuieas trocbo^ 

Seu malts *vetitd legihus akd. 

HoR. 

Ta the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

FAvours of every kind are faid to be dou- 
bled when they are fpeedily conferred. 
This is particularly true of the gratification 
of curiofi^. He that long delays any ftory or in- 
teUigence which he has promifed, and fufFers his 
auditor or reader to torment himfelf with expecta- 
tion, and harrafs his thoughts with conjectures and 
fnppoiitionsy will feldom be able to recompenie 
fuch uneafinefs, but will at laft difappoint the wi(h 
that he has raifed. 

For this reafon I will no longer delay the con- 
tinuation of floy pupil*8 hifiory ; which, though it 

contains 
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cont^s no events very uncommon, may be per- 
haps of ufe to other young men, who are in too 
much hafte to tmft their own prudence, and quit 
the wing of protedion before they are able to ihift 
for themfeives. 

When he firft fettled in London^ he was fo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, 
fo much confounded by inceiTant noife, and crouds, 
and hurry, and fo much terrified by rural narra- 
tives of the arts of fharpers, the rudeneis of the 
populace, the malignity of porters, and the trea* 
chery of coachmen, that he was afraid to go be- 
yond the door without an attendant ; and imagined 
his life ill danger, if he was obliged to pafs the 
ilreets at night in any vehicle but his mother*s 
chair. 

He was therefore contented for a time, that I 
fhould accompany him in all his excurfions. But 
his fear decreafed as he grew more familiar with 
its objects ; and the contempt to which his mfti' 
city expofed him from fuch of his companions as 
had accidentally known the town longer, obliged 
him to dilTemble his remainitig tefrours. 

His defire of liberty made him now willing. te 
Ipare me the trouble of obferying his motions ; but 
I knew that his ignorance expofed him to mif- 
chiefs which he had not yet learned to obviate or 

avoid, 
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^Lvoid, and thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every 
day to a cofFec-houfc, Inhere he met wits, heirs, 
and fops, airy, ignorant, and thoughdefs af him- 
fel, with whom he had become acquainted at 
card^tables, and whom he confidered as the only 
beings to be envied or admired. What were their 
topics of converfation, I could never difcover : for 
fo much was their vivacity depreffcd by my intru- 
five ferioufnefs, that they feldom proceeded be- 
yond the exchange of nods and ihrugs, an arch 
grin, or a broken hint, except when they could 
retire, while I was looking on the papers, to a 
comer of the room. There they fcemed to diflsur- 
den then* imaginations, and commonly vented the 
fuperftuity of their fprightlinefs in a peal of laugh- 
ter. When they had tittered themfelves into neg- 
ligence, I could fomedmes overhear a few fylla- 

bles J fuch as, folemn rafcai; — *- academical airs y 

'^^^fmoke the tutor ^-^^ company fir gentlemen!-—^ 
and other broken phrafes ; with which I did not 
fufFer my quiet to be diilurbed : for they never 
proceeded to avowed indignities, but contented 
themfelves to murmur in fecret ; and, whenever I 
turned my eye upon them, fhrunk into llilnefs. 

He was, however, deiirous of withdrawing from 
the fubjcftion which he could not venture to break ; 
and one morning made a fecret appointment to af- 
fift his companions in the pcrfecntion of a play. 

His 
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His footman privately procured him a catcal, en 
which he pradifed in a back-garret for two hours 
in the afternoon. At the proper time a chair was 
called ; he pretended an engagement at Lady Flut'- 
tgr\ and haftened to the place where his critical 
afibciates had alTembled. They hurried away to 
the theatre, full of malignity and denunciations 
againft a man whofe name they had never heard, 
and a performance which they could not under^ 
ftand ; for they were refolved to judge for them- 
felves, and would not fuller the town to be impo- 
fed upon by fcribblers. In the pit they exerted 
themfelves with great fpirit and vivacity; they 
called out for the tunes of obfcene fongs, talked 
loudly at intervals of Shake/pear and Johnfotiy play* 
ed on their catcals a ihort prelude of terrour, <da' 
moured vehemently for the prologue, and clapped 
with great dexterity at the firft entrance of the 
players. 

Two icenes they heard without attempting in- 
terruption : but being no longer able to reftrain 
their impatience, they then began to exert them- 
felves in groans and hifies, and plied their 9atca]s 
with inceffant diligence. So they were foon conii- 
dered by the audience as difturbers of the houfe ; 
and fome of thofe who fat near them, either pro- 
voked at the obftrudtion of their diverfion, or de- 
£rous to preferve the author from the mortification 
of feeing all his hopes deflroyed by children^ 

fnatched 
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&atched away their inftramcnts of criticiAn, and, 
by the feafonable vibration of a ftkk, fabdued 
them inftantaneottfly to decency and filen.ce. 

To exhilarate themfelves after this vexatious de- 
feat, they pofted to a tavern $ where they foon re- 
covered their alacrity; and, after two hours of 
obftreperous joIH^, borft oat big with enterpriie, 
and panting fbrlome occaiion to iignalize their 
prowefs. They proceeded vidorioufly through 
two fbeets ; and with very little oppo£tk>n difper- 
ied a rabble of drunkards lefs daring than them- 
felves, rolled two watchmen in the kennel, and 
broke the windows of a tavern in which, the fugi- 
tives took fhelter. At laft it was determined to 
march up to a row of chairs, and demolifh them 
for (binding on the pavement. The chairmen form - 
ed a line of battle, and blows were exchanged for 
a time with equal courage on both fides. At laft 
the affailants were overpowered ; and the chair- 
men, when they knew their captives, brought them 
home by force. 

The young gentleman next morning hung his 
head ; and was fo afhamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked 
in his iiril follies, had not his mother, partly in 
pity of his deje^on, and partly in approbation 
of his fpirit, relieved him from his perplexity, 

VoL.VIfl. L by 
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by paying thp damages privatelyt and difconra- 
ging all aounadverfion aiid repirodf. 

This indulgence could not wholly preferve him 
Irom the remembrance of his difgrace, nor at once 
J«fiore his confidence and elation. He was for 
three days filent, modeft> and compliant; and 
thought himfelf neither too wife for inftnidion, 
nor. too manly for reftraint. But hi^ levity in time 
overcame this falutaty forrow : he began to talk 
with his former raptures of maiqnerades, taverns, 
and fiolics } bluftered when his wig was not comb- 
ed with exadhiefs; and threatened defb^dtioh to 
a tailor who had fnifiaken his directions about the 
pocket, 

I knew that he was now rifing again above con- 
troul, and that this inflation of fpirits would burft 
out into fome mifchievous abfurdity. I dierefore 
watched him with great attention ; bnt one even- 
ing, having attended his mother at a viiit, he 
withdrew himfelf, unfuipeded> while the company 
was engaged at cards. His vivacity and ofiiciouf- 
nefs were foon mifled, and hb return was impa- 
tiently expected | f^pper was delayed, and conver- 
iation fufpended ; every coach that rattled fhrough 
the ftreet was expeded to bring him, and every 
lervant that entered the room was examined con- 
cerning his departure. Atlaft the lady returned 
hom'e> and was with great difficulty preferved from 

fits 
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£ts by fpirits and cordials. The family was di& 
patched a thoufand ways without faccefs, and the 
boafe was filled with difbadiion ; till, as wc were 
deliberating what farther meafores to take, he ro» 
turned from a petty gaming-table» with his coat 
torn, and his head broken 1 without his fword^ 
fnuff-bpx, ileeve-battonsi . and watch. 

Of this lofs or robbery he gave littld account ; 
but, inftead of finking into his former (hame, en* 
deavoKired to fupport himfelf by furlinefs and afpe* 
rity ; ** He was not the firil that had played away 
** a few trifles ; and of what ufe were birth and 
fortune, if they would not admit fbme (allies 
and expences ? *' His mamma was fo much pro- 
voked by the cofl of this prank, that fhe would 
neither palliate nor conceal it ; and his father, af« 
ter fome threats of rufHcation^ which his fondnefs 
would not fuffer him to execute, reduced the al« 
ioiyance of his pocket, that he might not be tempt- 
ed by plenty to profufion. This method might 
have fttcceeded in a place where there were no 
pandars to folly and extravagance, but was now 
likely to have produced very mifchievous confe* 
quences ; for we have difcovered a treaty with a 
broker, whofe daughter he feems difpofed to mar* 
ry, on condition that he fhall be fupplied with 
prefent money, for which he is to repay thrice the 
value at the death of his fatbeii 

L a There 
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There was now no time to he loft. A domeftic 
confultation was immediately held, and he was 
doomed to pafs two years in the country. Bat his 
mother, touched with his tears, declared, that (he 
thought him too much a man to be any longer 
confined to his book ; and he therefore begins his 
travels to-morrow under a French governor. 

/ am, &r. 

EUMATHES. 
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Multa firmt ami nteniintes commoaa fecum^ 
Malta recedentes adimunt, 

HOR. 

% 

r 

BAxtiTy in the narrative of his own life, haa 
enumerated feveral opinions, which, though 
he thought them evident and inconteilable 
at his firft entrance into the world, time and expe- 
rience diipofed him to change. . 

Whoever reviews the date of his own mind from 
the dawn of manhood to its decline, and confiders 
what he purfiied or dreaded, flighted or efteemed, 
at different periods of his age, will have no reafon 
to imagine fuch changes of fentiment peculiar to 
any ftadon or chara^r. Every man, however 
carelefs and inattentive, has convidion forced up- 
on him i the lectures of time will obtrude them- 
felves upon the moft unwilling or diffipated audi* 
tor; and, by comparing our paft with our. prefenfe 
thoughts, we (hall perceive that we Jiave.changed 
our minds, though perhaps we cannot difcovef 
when the alteration happened^ or by Wb$jt cai^fes 
it was piodiKed. 

This 
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Tliis revolndoii of (entimeiits occafions a peq)e« 
toal conteft between the old and young ; and they 
who imagine thendelves entitled to vener^ion and 
obedience, by the prerogative of longer life, are 
generally inclined to treat the notions of thofe 
whoTe condnd they fuperintend with fopercilionf- 
neis and contempt ; for want of confidering, that the 
future and the paH have always different appear- 
ances ; that the difproportion will always be great 
between expedbition and enjoyment, between new 
poflefiioB and fatiety ; that tfaft troth of many max- 
ims of age, is too little pleafing to be allowed till 
k is felt; and that the mi(enes of li& woold be 
encreaied beyond all human power of endurance, 
if we were to enter the world with the £uae opi* 
nions as we cany from it. 

We natnndly indulge thofe ideas that ^eafe us. 
Hope will dicrefore predominate in every mind, 
till it has been fnppreiied by frequent difappoint« 
ments. The youth who has not difcovered how 
jnany erils are continually hovering aboult us^ 
when &rk he is let free from the fhackles of dif- 
dpiine, looks abroad into the world with rapture 1 
lees an dyfian region open hefone himi fi> varie- 
gated widi beauty, and (0 flored with pl^iQire# 
tiiat his care is rather to accumulate good, dian 
to ihun evU : he fbnds diilraAed by di£ereat 
forms of delighti and has ab other doubt than 

which 
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which path to foltovr of thole, wUth all }cftd e» 
qitaUytothe bow«n of happmcfi. 

He who has yet ieen only the {upaAcks ofUh^ 

believes every thing to be what it appean, and 

rarely fufpedh that external fplendonr conocals aiqr 

latent forrow or vexation. He never imagine! 

that thexts may be greatnefs without lafety, afflii* 

ence without content, joUi^ without fiknUhip, and 

folitiide without peace. He faadea himfelf per* 

mitted to cull the bleffings of every condition, and 

to leave its inconveniencies to the idle and tho 

ignorant. He is inclined to belief^ no man mife- 

rable but by his own fault; and feldom looks' witit 

much pity upon failings or miicainages,' bccaafe 

he thinks them willingly admitted or negfigendy 

incturre4* 

It is impoilible without fomc pity and fome con* 
tempt, to hear a youth of generous fendments and 
warm imagination, relating, in themoment of open** 
nefs and confidence, his defigns and expeftadons. 
Becaufe long life is poifible, he confiders it as cer- 
tain; and therefore promifes himfelf aS die chan- 
ges of happinefs, and provides gratifications for 
every deiire. He is, for a time, to give himfelf 
wholly to froGc and diverfion ; to range the 
woiid in fearch of pleafure; to delight every 
eye; to gain crcry heart ; and to be celelM'ated e- 
quaily for his pieafing levities and iblid attain* 

mcnts. 
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noitSy kis 'deep tcBe€doAs and his (parkling re- 
paitees : he is . then to ekvate his views tp no- 
bler enjoyments; to find all the fcattered ex- 
cellencies of the femak world united in a wo- 
man, who (hall prefer his adirttths to wealth and 
titles : he is dien to engage in buiinefs ; tp dif- 
fipate difficnltyv and overpower oppoiition ; to 
dimby by. the mere force of merit, to fame and 
greatneik t and reward all. thofe who countenanced 
his rife» or.paid the due regaid to his early excel- 
lencQ : he is then to retireJn peace and honour; 
lo. contraA his views to domeftic pleafures ; to 
form tlw manners of childien like himfelf ; to ob- 
jferve how .-every year expands the beauty of his 
da»^tets»*^and.how his fohs catch ardour from 
^eir ft^ier's hiflory; to ^ve laws to the neigh- 
bourhood ; to di£late axioms to pofterity ; and to 
leave the world an example of wifdom and of hap* 
^efs. . . 

With. hopes like thefe, he (allies jocund into 
hk : and to little purpofe is he told, that the con- 
dition of humanity admits no puce and umhingled 
hai^ine^ ; that the exuberant gaiety of youth ge- 
nerally ends in poverty or difeafe ; that uncommon 
qualiiicj^tions and contrarieties of excellence, pro- 
duce envy equally with applaufe ; that whatever 
admiration and foudnefs may promife him, he firaft 
marry a wife like the wives of others, with fome 
virtues and fome faults ; and that he muft expert 

a? 
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as well to be difgufled hj her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the 
circfe of a^lion, he muft expedl to encounter n^en 
as artful, as daring, as refolute, as himfelf ; that 
of his children, ibme may be deformed, and others 
vicious f fomC; may difgrace ^im by their follies, 
feme offend him by their infolence, and fome ex« 
hauft him by their profufion. . He hears all this 
with obitinate incredulity, and wonders by what 
malignity old age is influenced, that it cannot for-* 
bear to fill his ears with predidtions of mifery^ 

Among other pleafing errpurs of young minds, yL 
is the opinipn of their own importance. He that 
has not yet had an opportunity of remarking, how 
little attention his contemporaries can fpare from 
their own affairs, conceives the eyes of a nation 
turned upon himfelf; and imagines every one that 
approaches him to bean enemy or a follower, an 
admirer of a( fpy. He therefore lives, in perpetual 
conibaint, conHders his fame as involved in the e- 
vent of every a^on^ and with the utmoft folicitude 
endeavours to conceal all his failures or miflakes 
from public notice. Many of the virtues and vices 
of youth proceed from this quick ienfe of repu* 
tation. This it is that ^ives firmnefs and con<- 
ilancy, fidelity and difintereftednefs ; and it is this 
that kindles refentment for flight injuries, and die- 
tates all the principles of fanguinary honour. 

Vol. VIII- M . Ba< 
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But as time brings him forward into the world, 
he foon difcovcrs, that he only (hares fame or re- 
proach with innumerable partners ; that he is left 
unmarked in thd obfcurity of the croud ; and that 
what he does, whether good or bad, though it 
may produce a fhort commotion, muft foon give 
way to new obje6b of regard. He therefore ea- 
fily fets himfelf free from the anxieties of reputa- 
tion ; and confiders praife or cenfure as a traniient 
breath, which, while he hears it, is pafling away, 
without any lading mifchief or advantage. 

In youth, it is common to meafure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world ; and in age to 
a£t without any meafure but intereft, and to lofe 
Ihame without fubftituting virtue. 

Such is the condition of life, that fomething is 
always wanting to happinefs. In youth we have 
warm hopes which are ibon blafted by raihnefs 
and negligence, and great defigns which are de- 
feated by inexperience. In age we have knowledge 
and prudence without fpirit to exert, or motives to 
prompt them ; we are able to plan fchemes and 
regulate meafures, but have not time remaining to 
bring them to completion. 
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flujus *vulturi$ hoc trit cada^uerf 

Mart. 



To thi RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I Belong to an <^der of mankiody coniiderable 
at leaft for their number, to which your notice 
has never been formerly extended, and which 
yet feems equally entitled to regard with the other 
triflers, who have fupplied you with topics of a- 
muiement or infbufUon. I am, Mr Ramblbr, a 
legacy-hunter ; and as every man is willing to 
think well of the tribe in which his name is re- 
giftered, you will furely forgive my vanity if I re- 
mind you, that thq legacy-hunter, how much foever 
he may feem degraded by an ill- compounded ap- 
pellation in our barbarous language, was known in 
ancient Rome, by the fonorous titles of Captator 
and Heredipeta. 

My father was an attorney in the country, who 
married his mailer's daughter, in hopes of a for-^ 
tune, which he did not obtain ; and was, as he af> 

M z terwards 
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terwards difcovered, chofen by her for no other 
reafop, than becaufe fiie had no better offer, and 
was afraid of fervice. I was the firft offspnng of 
a marriage thus reciprocally fraudulent, and there* 
fore cannot be expected to inherit much dignity or 
generoiityi and, if ' I had not fipom nature, ^'was 
not likely ever to attain them ; for in the years 
which I (pent at home, I never heard any other 
reafon for adion or forbearance, but that we fhould 
gain money or lofe it; nor was taught any other 
^le of commendation, than that Mr Sneaker is a 
warm man, Mr Gripe has done his bufinefs, and 
iieeds care for no body, ' 

My parents, though otherwife not great philofo- 
phers, knew very well the force of early educatioti ; 
and therefore took care that the blank of my un* 
derflanding fhould be filled with impreilions of the 
value of money. My mother ufed, upon all occa- 
iions, to inculcate fome falutary axioms, fuch as 
might incite me to keep luhat Ihad^ and get *u;hat I 
could i and inform me, that we were in a world 
where all mufi catch that catch can. As I grew up, 
ftie flored my memory with other obfervatJOns ; re^ 
ftrained me from the ufual puerile expences, by ob- 
ferving that matv^ a little made a mickle ; and, when 
I envied the finery of any of my neighbours, told 
me, that Bra^ *was a good dog^ but Holdfafi luas a 

tetter. - 

... I 
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I was (bon fagaciotu enough to difcover that I 
was not born to great wealth 1 and, having been 
taaght no other name for happinefs, was fometimes 
inclined to repine at my cohdition. But my mo* 
ther always informed me, that there was money e- 
nongh in the family ; that /'/ was good to be of kin 
to means \ and that I had nothing to do but to 
pleaie my friends, and I might come to hold np 
sny head with the beft f<}aire in the tountry. 

Thefe fplendid expedlations arofe from onr al« 
liance to three perfons of confiderable fortune. My 
)Ti6ther*s aunt had attended on a lady, who, when 
ihe died, rewarded her ofHcioufnefs and fidelity 
with a large legacy My father had two relations : 
of whom one had broken his indentures, and rah 
to fea ; from whence, after an abfence of thirty 
years, he returned with ten thoufand pounds : and 
the other had lured an heirefs out of a window, 
who died of her firft child j and left him her eftate; 
on which he lived without any other care than t6 
eolledl his rents, and preferye from poachers that 

game which he could hot kill himfelf, 

/■ ■ • 

Thefe hoarders of money were vifited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, 
and received prefents and compliments from cou- 
fins who could fcarcely tell the degree of their re- 
lation Bat we had fome peculiar advantages 
w^ch encouraged us to hope, that we fhould, b^ 

degrees. 
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degrees, eaiily fupplant all our competitors. My 
father, by means of his profeflioii, made himfelf 
neceiTary in their affairs. For the failor and the 
chambermaid, he enquired out mortgages and fe- 
caritieSy and wrote -bonds and contradls ; and once 
endeared himfelf to the old woman, who had 
raihly lent a hundred pounds without confulting 
him, by informing her, that her debtor was on 
the point of bankruptcy, and polling fo expedi- 
tioufly with an execution, that all the other ere* 
ditors were defrauded. 

To the fquire he was a kind of fteward ; and 
had diftinguiihed himfelf in his office by his ad- 
drefs in raiilng the rents ; his inflexibility in di* 
firefling the tardy tenants ; and his acutenefs in fet- 
ting the pariih free from burthenfome inhabitants, 
by fhifting them off to fome other fetdement. 

Buiinefs made frequent attendance neceiTary, 
truft foon produced intimacy, and fuccefs gave a 
claim to kindnefs; fo that we had opportunity 
fuflicient to pradlife all the arts of flattery and en- 
dearment. My mother, who could not fupport 
the thought of lofing any thing, determined, that 
all their fortunes fliould center in me ; and, for the 
profecution of her fchemes, took care to inform 
me, that nothing cofts ie/s than good ijjords, and that 
it was comfortable to leap into an efiate which an* 
pther had got. 

She 
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She trained me by thefe precepts to the utmoft 
da£tilit}r of obedience, and the dofeft attention to 
profit. At an age when* other boys are (porting 
in the fields, or . murmuring in the fchool, I was 
contriving fome new method of paying my court, 
enquiring the age of my future benefaflors, or con- 
fidering how I fhould employ their legacies. 

If our eagemeis of money could have been fa-^ 
tisfied with the pofTeflions of any one of my rela- 
tions^ ^ey might perhaps have been obtained: 
bat as it was impoffible to be always prefeht with 
all three, our competitors were bufy to efface any 
trace of affe£tion which we might have left behind ; 
and as there was not on any part fuch fuperiority 
of merit as to enforce a conftant and unfhaken pre- 
ference, whoever was the laft that flattered or ob- 
liged, had for a time the afcendant. 

My relations, though they maintained a regu- 
lar exchange of courtefy, took care to mifs no oc- 
caflon of condolence or congratulation, and fent 
prefents at ftated times, ha4 in their hearts not 
much efteem for one anodier. The feaman looked 
with contempt upon the fquire as a milkfop and a 
landman, who had lived widiout knowing the 
points of the compais, or feeing any part of the 
world beyond the county-town ; and whenever 
they met, would talk of longitude and latitude, 

and circles and tropics ; would fcarcely tell him the 

hour 
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hoar withont fome mention of the horizon and 
meridian, nor fhew him the news without deteding 
his ignorance of the iltuation of other countries. 

The fquire confidered the failor as a nide un- 
cultivated (avage, with little more of human than 
his form, and diverted himfelf with his ignorance 
of all common objects and affairs. When he could 
perfnade him to go into the field, he always expo- 
fed him to the fportfnften, by fending him to look 
for game in improper places $ and once prevailed 
upon him to be preff^nt at the races,, only that he 
might fhow the gentlemen how a failor fat upon a 
horfe. 

The old gentlewoman thought herfelf wiier 
than both ; for fhe lived with no fervant but a maid, 
and faved her money. The others were indeed 
fafficiently frugal: but the fquire could not live 
^thout dogs and horfes ; and the failor never fof- 
fered the day to pafs but over a bowl of punch ; 
to which, as he was not critical in the choice, of hk 
company, every man was welcome that could roar 
out a catch, or tell a (tory.t 

All thefe, however, I was to pleafe ; an arduous 
talk ! but what will not youth and avarice under- 
take ? I had an unrefifting fupplenefs of temper, 
and an infaoable wiih for riches ; I was perpe- 
tually 
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tually Infligated by the ambition of my parents, and 
afliiled occaflonally by their inilrudlions. What all 
thcfe kd^antages enabled ihe to perform, fhall be 
told in the next letter of. 



Tours, &c. 
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N'^ipS, Saturday f February^. ^75^' 



l^il mihi das ^uivus, diets fofifata daturum ; 

Si tton injanisy fcis, Maroy quid cupiam. 

Mart. 



.To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

YOU who mufl often have obferved the in-' 
clination which almoft every one, how- 
ever unadlive or infigniiicanty difcovers of 
reprefenting his life as diilinguifhed by.extra^ordi- 
nary events, will not wonder that Captator thinks 
his narrative important enough to be oontinued. 
Nothing is more common, than for men to teafe 
their companions with their hiftory, wheipi they 
have neither done nor fufFered any thing that can 
excite curiofity, or afford inflru£lion. 

As I was taught to flatter with the firfl effays of 
fpeech, and had very early loft every other paffion 
in the defire of money, I began my purfuit with 
omens of fuccefs ; for I divided my officioofnefs 
fo judicioufly among my relations, that I was 

equally 
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equally the favOarite of them tlL When any of 
them entered the door, I went to welcome him 
with raptures -, whea he went away, I ^ung down 
my head, and fometimes entreated to go with him 
wkh fo mubh importunity, that I very narrowly 
efcaped a conient which I dreaded in my heart. 
When at an annual entertainment they were all to- 
gether, I had a harder talk ; but plied them fo im- 
partially with careiles, that none could think thtm- 
felves negle6led; and when they were 'Wearied 
with my fondnefs and civilities, I wfts always dif- 
miiTed with money to buy play-things. 

Life cannot be kept at a Hand. The years of 
innocence and prattle were foOn at an end, and 
other qualiiicatioiis were neceEary to r6commen4 
me to continuance of kindnefs. • It luckily hapr 
pened, that none of my friends h^d.high notions 
of book-learning. The failor hated to fee tall 
boy^ihutupin a fchool, when they might more 
properly be feeing the worl(l,'and making their for- 
tunes ; and was of opinion, that^ When the firft 
rules of arithmetic were known, all that was necef- 
fary to make a man complete might be learned on 
Oiip-board. The fquire only infiAed, that fo 
much fcholar{hip was indiipenfably nece^y, as 
might confer ability to draw a leafe,''and read the 
court-hands; and the old chambermaid jdeckred 
loudly her contempt of books, and her opinion, 
that they xmly took the head oS die maiit chance. 

N 2 Tq 
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T^ unite as weU as we coviA nil fkeir fyftem*, I 
was bred at Ikhhc. £ath was taugkb t& beUeTd 
<hat I followed his dife^oAs ; and- 1 gitoed like- 
wife, as my mother obierved/tki&adnrantage^ that 
I was always in the way ; for (he had known ma- 
ny favourite children fett tbfchoolaaAd acade- 
mies, and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be trailed to my o^frn^&rc- 
6fm, I was' often fent upon Vaiioas piretences to 
vifit my fidationsy with dire^ons from Oiy parents 
how to ingratiate myfeJ4 and drive away coiiip«- 
titors. 

I was from my iBbnoy confidered by the failor 
flsa piiotoifii^g genius, becaufe I liked punch bet- 
ter than wine ; and I took care to iihprove this 
prepo^eflion, by continual enquiries about the art 
of navigation, the degree of heat and cold in dif- 
ferent dimates, -the profits of trade/ apd the dan- 
gers of ihipwreck* I admired the courage of di^ 
jeamens and gained his heart, by importuning 
him often for a recital of his adventures, and a 
fight of his foreign curiofities. I Mened with an 
appearance of clofe attention to ftories which I 
could already repeat ; and at the clofe never failed 
to exprefs my refolution to viiit diilant countries, 
and my contempt of the cowards and drones that 
^nd all their lives in their native panfh : though 
I had ia reality no dgSf^cf any thing bot inoney i 

nor 
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nor ever fdhtihd ftimulatiotrs f>f tariofity, or tht ar*. 
dour of ad^efleure ; bat would contentedly have 
paf!ed thfe years of N(/h?r' in receiving rents, and 
lending Upon mortgages. ^ 



I t 



The («[ttire T was able to pleaie with lefs hy- 
pocrify ; for I really thought it pleafant enough to 
icill the game, and eat it. Some arts of falfehood, 
however, the ifimger ofgM perfoadeci me to prac- 
tife ; by which, though no other miichief was pto.. 
duced, the purity of my thoughts was vitiated, 
and the reverence for truth gradually defiroyed. I 
ibmetimes bought fiih, and pretended to have 
caught them ; I hired the countrymen to ihew me 
partridges, and then gave my uncle intelligence 
of their haunt ; I learned the * feats of hares at 
night, and difcovered them in the morning with 
fagacity that raifed the Wonder and envy of dd 
^rtfmen. One only obftmftion to the advance*- 
ment of my reputation I could never folly fuiS- 
•mount : I was naturally a coward, and was thei^ 
fore always left fhamefully behind, when there was 
a neceflity td leap a hedge, to fwim a river, or to 
forc^ the hordes to their utmoft fpeed ; but as thefe 
exigencies did not frequently happen, I maa&tain* 
ed my honour with fuftcient focoefs, and was n(9« 
ver left outof a hunting-party. 

The old' chambermaid was not fo certainly nof 
fo ealily pleafed i (op ihe.had no predominant pafi- 

fiou 
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£on but avapGCi and was therefore cold and inac- 
ceilible. She had no conception of any ylrtae in 
a young man but that of faving hU money. When 
flie heard of my exploits in the field, ftio would 
Ihake her head, and enquire how much I fliould 
be the richer for ail my performances ; and often 
lamented that fo much fhoald be fpent upon' dogs 
^nd hories, If the failor told her of my inclina- 
tian to travel, ike was fure there was no place like 
£ngUmdi and'cpuld not ilnagine why any man 
4!hat can live in' his 6wn country ihould leave it. 
-This fulien and frigid being I found means how- 
wer to propitiate by frequtot commendations of 
irugalit)r, and perpetual care to avoid expence. 

Prom the failor wa^'our firft and mod confider- 
able expectation \ for he Was richer than the ch'am- 
bSermaid^ and older than the fquire. He was fo 
ttukwaixl and baftiful amdng women, that we con- 
cluded him iecure from 'matrimony ; and the noify 
fbndnefs with which he ufed to welcome me to his 
lioafe, made us imagine that he Wduld look out 
^r no other heir, and that we had nothing to do 
but wait patieiitly for his d^th. But, in the midft 
c£ our triumph, my uncle falttted u% ojie morning 
with a cry of tranfport, and dapping his hand 
hard on my (houlder, told ak^^ I was a happy fel- 
low to have a friend like him in the world ; for he 
1lf^as coine to fit me out 'for a vbyage With On6 of 
his old acquaintances. I turned ^ale and trem- 
bled; 
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bled; my father told him, that he fcelieved my 
conftitution not fitted to the fea ; and my mother 
burfling into tears, cried out, that her heart would 
break if fhe lod me. All this bad no efFedi ; the 
failor was wholly infofceptive of all the fofter paf- 
fions ; and, without regard to tears or arguments, 
perfiAed in his refoUtion to make me a man. 

We were obliged.to comply in appedr«|ice ; and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave 
of all fi-iends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 
beneficence of my ancle with the highefl flrains of 
gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity which 
he had put into my hands of gratifying my thirf! 
of knowledge. But a week before the day ap- 
pointed for my departure, I fell lick by my mo- 
ther's direftion ; refufed all food but what fhe pri- 
vafely brought me; whenever my uncle vifitcd 
me, I was lethargic or delirious, but took care in 
my raving fits to talk incefTantly of travel and mer- 
chandize. The room was kept dark ; the table 
was filled with phials and gallipots ; my mother was 
with, difficulty perfuaded not to endanger her life 
with noflurnal attendance ; my father lamented 
the lofs of the profits of the voyage ; and fuch fu- 
perfluity of artifice was employed, as perhaps 
might have difcovered the cheat to a man of pe- 
netration. But the failor, unacquainted with fub- 
tilties and flratagems, was eafily deluded ; and as 
the fliip could not flay for my recovery, fold the 

cargo. 
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cargo, and left mc to re-eftablifh my health at 
leifare. 

I was fent to regain my flefh in a purer air, left 
it fhould appear never to have been wafled ; and 
in two months returned to deplore my difappoint- 
ment. My uncle pitied my deje£iion, and bid me 
prepare myfelf againft next year, for no land-lub- 
ber (hould ever touch his money. 

A reprieve however was obtained : and perhaps 
fome other ilratagem might have fucceeded ano- 
ther rpring ; but my uncle unhappily made (bme 
amorous advances to my mother's maid, who, to 
promote fo advantageous a match, difcovered the 
fecret, with which only Ihe had been entrufted. 
He ftormed, and raved ; and declaring that he 
would have heirs of his own, and not give his fub- 
fiance to cheats and cowards, married the girl in 
two days, and has now four children* 

Cowardice is always fcorned, and deceit univer- 
fally detefted. I found all my friends, if not 
wholly alienated, at leaft cooled in their afFeftion ; 
and the fquire, though he did not wholly difcard 
me, was much lefs fond, and often enquired when 
I would go to fea. I was obliged to bear his in- 
fdts, and endeavoured to rekindle his kindnefs by 
afiiduity and refpeft ; but all my care was vain ; 

for 
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for he died without a will, and the eftate devolved 
to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to fpend in flattery and attendance, thofe years in 
which I might have been qualified to place myfelf 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood 
without any ufeful art or generous fentiment ; and 
if the old woman fhould likewife at lail deceive 
mcy am in danger at once of beggary and igno* 
rance» 

/ amy &c. 

Captator, 
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Decolor, phfcurus, 'viUs, non ilk repexam 

Cafariem regum, nee Candida njirginis omat 

Colla^ nee infigni fplendet per cingula morfu i 

Sed nova fi nigri n/ideas miracula foxi, 

^unc fuperat pulchros cultus^ i^ quicqidd eoif 

Indus littoribui rubra fcrutatur in alga, 

Claudianus* 

7o the VL AMhluE R. 

SIR, 

T Hough yoa have hitherto feldom digrefled 
from moral fubjedls, I fuppofe you are 
not fo rigoroufly cynical as wholly to deny 
the .value or ufefhlneis of natural philolbphy ; or 
to have lived in this age of enquiry and expcri- 
ment^ without any attention to the wonders which 
have been every day produced, by the pokers of 
magnetifm, and the wheels of elcfbicity. At leaft, 
I may be allowed to hope, that, iince nothing is 
more contrary to moral excellence than envy, you 
will not refufe to promote the happinofs of others, 

merely 
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merely becattfe you cannot partake of their enjoy* 
menXfi* 

In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knovrledge, I of- 
fer you the honour of introducing an adept to the 
notice of the public 1 an adept, who having long 
laboured (br the benefit of mankind, is not wtQing, 
like too many of his predeceflbrs, to conceal his 
fecrets in (he grave. 

Many have fignalized themfelres by melting 
their eftates in crucibles. I was bom to no for* 
tune, and therefore had only ray mind and body 
to devote to knowledge; and the gratitude of 
pofterity will att^, that neither mind nor body 
have been fpared. I have fat whole weeks with- 
out Heep by the fide of an athanor, to watch the 
moment of projedion ; I have made the firfl ex- 
periment of nineteen diving engines of new conftruc- 
tion 1 1 have fallen eleven times fpeechlefs under the 
Ihock of eleflricity } I have twice diflocated my 
limbs^ and once ftadured my fcnll, in eiTaying to 
fly ; and fonr times endangered my life by fob- 
mitting to the transf afion of blood. 

In the firil period of my ftudies, I exerted the 
powers of my«body more than of my mind, and 
was not without hopes that fame might be purcha- 
fed by a few broken bones, without the toil of 

O z thinking; 
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thinking ; but having been fliattered by fomq vio- 
lent experiments, I was at laft confbrained to' con- 
fine myfelf to my books. I paffed fix and thirty 
years in fearching the treafures of ancient wifdom, 
but am at laft amply recompenfed for all my peri 
feverance, 
^ • • 

The coriofity of the prefent race of philofophers, 
after having been long exercifed upon eledbicity, 
has been lately transferred to magnetifm. The 
qualities of the loaddone have been invefligated, if 
pot with much advantage, yet with great ap- 
planfe ; and as the higheft praife of art is to imi* 
tate nature, I hope no man will think the makers 
of artificial magnets celebrated or revesenced a- 
bove their deferts. 

I have for fome time employed myfelf in the 
fame pradlice, but with deeper knowledge and 
more extenfive views. While my contemporaries 
were touching needles and raifing weights, or bu' 
fying themfelves with inclination and variation, I 
have been examining thofe qualities of magnetifm 
which may be applied to the accommodation and 
happinefs of common life. I have left to inferior 
underHandings the care of condu(fling the failor 
through theh^zards of the' ocean; andreierved to 
snyfelf the more difficult and illuftrious province 
of preferving the connabial compad from viola- 
lion, andfetting mankind free for ever frqm the 

danger 
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danger of foppofitioas children, and from the tor- 
ments of fmitlefs vigilance and anjdous fnfpidon. 

To defraud any man of his doe praife, is unworthy 
of aphilofopher, I {hall therefore openly confefs, 
tbat I owe the firft hint of this ineftimable fecrce 
to the Rabbi Abrabmn Ben Hanuafe ; who, in Jiis 
treatiie of precious ftones, has left this account of 

the magnet: KQ^DK^KpH, &c.. " The calamita 

^^ or ioadftone that ^ttradis iron, produces many 
*' bad fantaiies in man. Woniep fly from tms 
ftone. If therefore any huiband be difturbed 
with jealouiy, and fear leH his wife converfes 
with other men, let him lay this ftone upon her 
while fhe is afleep. If ftie be pure, fhe will, 
** when ftie wakes, clafp her hufband fondly in 
'* her arms ; but if fhe be guilty, fhe will fall but 
** of bed, and run away." 

When firft I read this wonderful paftage, I could 
not eaiily conceive why it had remained hitherto 
unregarded in fuch a zealous competition for mag- 
netical fame. It would furely be unjuft to fuipeft 
that any of the candidates are ftrangers to the 
name or works of Rabbi Ahraham^ or to conclude 
from a late edid of the Royal fociety in favour of 
idx^BngHfif language, that philofophy and litera- 
ture are no longer to ad in concert. Yet how 
flionld a quality ft) ufeful, efcape promulgation but 

by the obfcurity of the language in which it was 

delivered ? 
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deUveitd ? Wby are fbotmea tod ckanRiemiaicb 
paid on every fide for keeping fecrets, which no 
caution nor expence coold fecurc from the all-pe- 
netn^g xaagitot ? or why are fo many witnefles 
fnmmoned, and fb many artifices pra€tifed to dif-^ 
cover what fo eafy an experknelit ivodd ii^allibly 
reveal ? 

Full of this perplexity^ I read the Hacs ofJhra^ 
ham to a friend ; who advifed me not to expofe my 
life by a mad indulgence of the love of fame. He 
warned me by the fate of Orpheus, how little know-: 
ledge or genius can prOted the inyader of female 
prerogatives ; afliired me^ that neither the armooc 
of Achilles y nor the aiitidote oi Mithridatesf woiddbe 
able to preTerve me ; and counfelled me^ if I could 
not live without renown^ to attempt the acquifi-' 
tion of univerfal empire, in which the honour 
would perhaps be equal, ^d the danger certainly 
be lefsi 

I, who am a folitary ftttdeat, pretend not to 

inuch knowledge of the world ; but am unwill« 

ing to think it fo gene^ailly eonrtipt^ as that a 

fcheme for the detediion 6f ihcontineiice fhould 

|)ring any danger upon its inventor. My friend 

^as indeed told me, that all the woinen will be 

my enexxiies ; and that however I flatter myielf widi 

}K>|)e8 of Inroteftion from the mcn^ X Ihall cer« 

thinly 
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tainly £nd xnyfelf dderted in the hoar of dan** 
ger. Of the young men, fays he, fomc will be 
afraid of Iharing the difgrace of their mothers, 
&nd fome the danger of their miflrefles ; of thofe 
who are married, part are ab-eady convinced of 
the falfehood of their wives, and part ihat their 
eyes to avoid convidUon ; few ever foagkt for 
virtue in marriage, and therefore few will try whe- 
ther they have found it. Almoft every man is care- 
lefs or timorous ; and to truf^, is fafer dian to ex- 
amine. 

Thefe obfervations difcouraged me fome time, 
till I began to coniider what reception I was like- 
ly to find among the ladies, whom I have reviewed 
under the three claffes, of maids, wives, and wi* 
dows, and cannot but hope that I may obtain ibme 
countenance among them. The iingle ladies I 
iiippofe univerfaiiy ready to patronize my method, 
by which connubial wickednefs may be dete6led^ 
fmce every woman furely defigns to be faithful to 
her huiband. And to keep them fteady in my de- 
fence, I promife never to fell one of my magnets 
to a man who deals a girl from fchool, marries a 
woman forty years younger than himfelf, or enji- 
ploys the authority of parents to obtain a wife wit;h- 
out her own confent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithilanding the 
infinuations of flander, I am yet refolved to believe, 

that 
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that the greater part are 1117 friends } and am at 
leaft convmcedy that tbey who demand tbe tcH, 
and appear on my fide, will fupply by their fjpirit 
the deficiency of their numbers ; and that their e- 
nemies will ihrink and quake at the fight of a 
inagnet, as the (laves- of Scythia fled from the 
fcourge. 

The widows will all be confederated in my favour 
by their curiofity, if not by their virtue : for it 
may be obferved, that women who have out-lived 
their hufbands, always think themfelves entitled to 
fuperintend the condud of young wives j and as 
they are themfelves in no danger from this magnet- 
tic trial, I fhall expe£t them to be eminently and 
pnanimoufly zealous in recommending it. 

With thefe hopes I fiiall, in a fiiort time, offer 
to fale magnets armed with a particular metallic 
compoficion, which concentrates their virtue, and 
determines their agency. It is known, that the ef- 
ficacy of the magnet, in common operations, de- 
pends much upon its armature ; and it cannot then 
be expelled, that a flone^ naked, or cafed only in 
the common manner, fhould difcover the virtues 
afcribed to it by Rabbi Abraham. The fecret of 
this metal I (hall carefully conceal ; and therefore 
am not afraid of imitators, nor (hall trouble the 
offices with folicitations for a patent. 
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I ihall fell them of different fizes, and various 
degrees of flrength. I have fome of a bulk proper 
to be hung at the bed's head a^ fcare-crows, and 
fome fo fmall that they may be ealily concealed. 
Some I have ground into oval forms to be hung at 
watches ; and fome, for the curious, I have fet in 
wedding-rings, that ladies may never want an at- 
teflatidil of their innocence. Some I have fo flug- 
gifh and inert, that they will not aft before the 
third failure ; and others fo vigorous and anima- 
ted, that they exert their influence againfl unlawful 
wifhes, if they have been willingly and deliberately 
indulged. As it is my pradlice, honeftly to tell 
my caflom6rs the properties of my magnets, I can 
judge by their choice of the delicacy of their fenti- 
menfs. Many have been contented to fpare cofl: 
by pUrchafing only the loweft degree of efficacy, 
and all have ftarted with terrour from thofe which 
operate upon the thoughts. One young lady only 
fitted on a ring of the ftrongefl energy ; and de- 
clared, that fhe fcorned to feparate her wifhes from 
her afts, or allow herfelf to think what fhe was 
forbidden to pradlife. 



/ am, SiC* 
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is fuch as, in die common opinion, will not joftify 
tke acerbity of exclamation, or fupport the fo« 
lemnity of vpcal grief. Yet many pains are inci* 
dent to a man of delicacy, which the Qnfeeling 
world cannot be perfuaded to pity, and which, 
when they are feparated from their peculiar and 
peribna} circumilances, will never be confidered aa 
important enough to daim aftention, or defervp 
redrefe. 

Of this kind, perhaps, will appear to msLnf 
grofs and vulgar appreheniions, the miferies which 
I endured in a jnorning-vifit to Prtfperoy a man 
lately raif^d by a lucky proje£t to wealth and 
grandeur, and too much intoxicated by his fuddei^ 
elevation, or too little polifhed by refledion pr 
converfation, to enjoy his prefent fortune with ele* 
gance and decency. 

We iet out in the world together, and for a long 
time mutually ailifted each other in our exigencies, 
as either happened to have money or influence be- 
yond his immediate necefiities. You know tha^ 
nothing generally endears men fo much as parti« 
cipation of dangers and misfortunes ; and there* 
fore I always coniid^red Projpero as united with me 
)n the ilrongeft league of kindnefs, and imagined 
that our friendfhip was only to be inteitupted by 
the hand of death. I felt at the fuccefs of FroJ^en 
an honeft and difinterefted joy ; bu^ ^s*! want no 

P « part 
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part of his faperflaities, am not willing to defcend 
from that equality ih which we have hitherto lived. 

I confidercd our intimac}' as a difpenfation from 
ceremonial vifits } and it was lb long'bcfore I vi- 
iited him at hi$ new houfe, that he gently com- 
plained of my negled, and obliged me to come on 
a day appointed. I kept my promife ; bat fbnnd 
that the impatience of my friend arofe not from an}r 
deHre to communicate his happinefs. but to enjoy 
his fuperiority. 

I told my name at the door ; the footman went 
to fee if hib mafler was at home, kndy by the tar- 
dinefs of his return, gave me reafon to fufped that 
time was taken' to deliberate. He then informed 
me, that Profpero defired my* company, and fhowed 
the ilaircafe carefully fecured by mats from the 
pollution of my feet. The beft apartments were 
oftentatioully fet open, that I might have a diftint 
view of the magnificence which I was not permit- 
ted to approach ; and Profpero receiving me with 
all the infolence of condefcenfion at the top of the 
ftairs, conducted me to a back room, where he 
told me he always breakfafted when he had not 
great company. 
it 

On the floor where we fat, lay a carpet covered 
with a cloth of which Profpero ovditrtd his fervant 
to lift up a corner, tl^at I might contemplate tho 
'' • ' . brightnef^ 
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brightnefs of the colours, and the elegance of the 
'texture, and Jilked me whether I had ever feeh any 
thing fo fine before. I did not gratify his hopes 
with any outcries of admiration, but coldly bid the 
iervant let down the cloth. 

We then fat down, and I began to hope that 
pride was glutted with perfecution ; when Profpero 
defired that I would give the fervant leave to ad- 
juft the cover of the chair, which was flipt a little 
afide to fhow the dama(k ; and obferved, that he 
had befpoke ordinary chairs for common ufe, but 
had been difappointed by his tradcfman. I put the 
chair afide with my foot, and drew another fo 
haftily that I was defired not to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfaft was at lall fet; and as I was not 
willing to indulge the peevifhnefs that began to 
feize me, I commended the tea ; and Profpero told 
me, that another time I fhould tafle the finefl fort ; 
but that he had only a very fmall quantity re- 
maining, and referred it for thofe whom he thought 
him felf obliged to treat with particular refpedl. 

While we were converfing upon fuch fubjefts as 
imagination happened to fuggeft, he frequently di- 
greffed into fome dire£li6ns to the fervant that 
Waited, or made fome enquiry after the jeweller 
or filverfmith: and once as I was purfuing an 
argument with fome degree of earneflnefs, he flart- 
t ed 
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ed from his pofture of attention ; and ordered, that 
if Lord L^ called on him that momingy he 
fliould be (hewn into the bell parlour. 

My patience was not yet wholly fabdued. I 
was willing to promote his fatisfadlion; and there- 
fore ob&rved, that the figures on the china were 
eminently pretty. Pro/pen had now an opportn- 
nity of calling for his Drefden china, which, {slj^ 
he, I always alTociate with my chafed tea-kettle. 
The caps were brought; I was once difppfed not 
to have looked upon them, but my curioitty pre- 
vailed. When I had exanuned them a little, Pr^ 
J^o deiired me to fet them down ; for they who 
were accufhuned only to common diflies, &ldoni 
handled china with much care. You will, I hope, 
commend my philofophy, when I tell you that I 
did not daih his baubles to the grounds 

He was now fo much elevated with his own great- 
nefs, that he thought fome humility necefTary to a« 
vert the ^ance of envy ; and therefore told me 
with an air of foft compofure, that I was not to 
eftimate life by external appearance; that all thefe 
fhining acquifitions had added litde to his happi- 
nefs ; that he (till remembered with pleafure the 
days in which he and I were upon the level ; and 
that he had often in the moment of refledion been 
doubtful, whether he fhouldlofe much: by changing 
his condition for mine* 

I 
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1 began to be afraid left his pride ihould, by £• 
lence and fabmiffiony be emboldened to fach in« 
folts as coald not eafily be born ; and therefore 
coolly confideredy how I fhould reprefs it withoat 
fuch bittemefs of reproof as I was yet unwilling 
to ufe. Bat he interrupted my meditation, by aflc- 
ing leave to be dreifed i and told me, that he had 
promifed to attend ibme ladies in the park, and, if 
I was going the fame way, would take me in his 
chariot. I had no inclination to any other fa- 
vours ; and therefore left him, without any inten- 
tion of feeing him again, unlefs fome misfortune 
fliould reftore his imderftanding. I am, ffc. 

ASPER. 

Though I am not wholly infeniible of the pro- 
vocations which my correfpondent has received, I 
cannot altogether commend the keennefs of his re- 
ientment, nor encourage him to perfift in his refb* 
lution of breaking off all commerce with his old ac- 
quaintance. One of the golden precepts oi Pytha- 
goras direfts, that a friend Jhould not he hated for lit" 
tie faults: and furely he,, upon whom nothing 
worfe can be charged, than that he mats his ftairs, 
and covers his carpet, and fets out his finery to 
(how before thofe whom he does not admit to ufe 
it, has yet committed nothing that fhould exclude 
him from common degrees of kindnefs. It often 
happens, that fuch improprieties proceed rather 
fiom ftupidity than malice. Thofe that ihine only 

to 
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to dazzle, are influenced merely by cuftom and 
example ; and neither examine, nor are qualified 
to examine, the motives of their own prafUce, or 
to (late the nice limits between elegance and often - 
tation. They are often innocent of the pain which 
their vanity produces, and infult others when they 
kave no worfe purpofe than to pleafe themfelves. 

He that too moch refines his delicacy, will al- 
ways endanger his quiet. Of thofe with whom 
the laws of nature oblige us to converfe^ fome are 
ignorant of the arts of pleaiing, and offend when 
they defign to carefs i fome are negligent, and gra- 
tify themfelves without regard to the quiet of an- 
other ; fome, perhaps, are malicious, and feel no 
greater fatisfadion in profperity, than that of rai- 
fing envy and trampling inferiority. But whatever 
be the motive of infult, it is always beft to over- 
look it ; for folly fcarcely can doferve refentment, 
and malice is puniihed by negled. 
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TromJJique tenax diSis faStfyui mereris ? 

AgnofcQ \procerem, 

Juv. 

IT is obferved in fome of the writings ofBayU, 
that the excellency of maua&fbres^ and the 
facility of work, would be much promoted, if 
the varioas expedients and contrivances which lie 
concealed in private hands, were by reciprocal com- 
munications made generally known : for there are 
few operations which are not performed by one or 
other with fome peculiar advantages ; which, though 
fingly they are of little importance, would, if they 
were to concur, open new inlets to knowledge, and 
give new powers to diligence. 

There are in like manner feveral moral excel- 
lencies diftributed among the different dafles of 
mankind, which he that converfes at large in the 
world, ihodd endeavour to aiTemble in himfelf. It 
was faid by the learned Cujacius^ that he never 
read more than one book, by which he was not 
inlbruded ; and he that ihall enquire after virtue 

Vol. VIII. CL with 
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with ardoor and attention, will feldom find a man 
by whofe example or fentiments he may tiot' be im- 
proved* 

Every profeflion or employment has ibmene- 
ceffary and appropriate virtue, widiout wMch there 
can be no hope of honour or ftrccefs, and which, as it 
is more or lefs cultivated, confers, within its fjphere 
of adivity, different degrees of merit and reputa- 
tion. As the aftrologers range the orders of fociety 
under the planets which they fuppofe to influence 
their lives, the moralift may clafs them according 
to the virtues which they neceffarily cuhiv^e, and 
confider them as diftrnguKhed by prudence or for- 
titude, diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence fettled hj 
time and place, that men may be hi^ard boafting 
in one ftreet of that which they would anxiooily 
conceal in another. The grounds of fcorn and 
eftecm, the topics of praife and fatyr, are varied 
according to the feveral vices which we have by 
inflrudiion or experience been taught to abhor, and 
the virtues which the courfe of our live^ has dia- 
led us to admire. But he who is folicitous for his 
own improvement, muft not faffer his endeavours 
to be limited by partial commendations ; but feled 
from every tribe of mortals their charaAeriftical 
virtues, and conflellate in himfelf the various qua- 
lities which ihine tingle in other men. 

The 
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The chief praife to which a trader generally a* 
fpiTts, h that of pan^uality* of an exaft and vigo* 
reus obfervance of all commercial promifes and 
engagements ; nor is there any vice of which he 
fo much dreads the imputation, as of negligence 
and inftability. This is a quality which the general 
interefl of mankind requires to be diffufed through 
all the fuboi^dinations of lifej but which, however 
ufeful and valuable^ many feem content to want i 
and which, has hitherto been confidered as a vulgar 
and ignoblje virtue, below the ambition of great* 
nefs or the attention of wit, fcarcely requifite a* 
mong men of gaiety and fpirit, and fold at its 
higheil rate when it is facrihced to a frolic or a 
jell, 

£very man has daily occafion to remark how 
many vexations andinconveniencies arife from thia 
privilege of deceiving one another. The adlive and 
vivacious have fo long difdained the reibaints of 
formality^ that promifes and appointments have 
loft their cogency ; and both parties negled their 
ilipolations, becaufe each concludes that they will 
be broken by the other. 

This negligence is firil admitted in trivial aiFairs» 
and (brengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is 
not yet hardened by cailom againft his own con* 
viftion* ventures not on the violation of important 
promifes orengagenaents; bot.think&himfelf bound 

0^2 by 
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by his word in cafes of property or hazard^ though 
he allows himfelf to forget at what time he is to 
meet ladies in the park, or at wh^ tav^n his 
friends are expeCting him. 

This laxity of hononr would indeed ht nMwe to- 
lerable^ if it could be reftrained to ^ phtyhottfe^ 
the baH-room, or the card-table: bat e^^en there 
it is fuificiently troublefome ; and darkens thofe 
anoments with expectation, fafpenfe, uncertainty, 
and refentmenty which were fet afide for the fbfter 
pleafiires of life, andfiom which we naturally hope 
for unmingled enjoyment, and total relaxation. Bat 
he that makes the flighteft breach in* hismorality, 
can feldom tell what (hall enter it, or how widei 
it fliall be made. When a pafTage is once opened, 
the infldx of corruption is every moment wearing 
down oppofitbn, till the whole heart is deluged. 

Jliger entered the world, a youdi of lively ima- 
gination, extenfive views, aiid untainted principles. 
His curiofity incited him to range from one place 
of refort to another, and try all the varieties of 
converfation ; and his elegance of addrefs, and fer- 
tility of ideas, gained him friends and admirers 
wherever he appeared; or at lead he found that 
general kindnefs of reception which is always 
fhown to a young man whofe birth and fortune 
give him a claim to notice, and who has neither 
by vice or folly destroyed his own privileges. J- 

Mger 
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lig0r waf pleaied with this general fmile of man* 
kind s and^ being naturally gentle and flexible, was 
induitrioiis to preferve it by compliance and offi- 
cioufnefs, but did not fuffer his defire of pleafmg 
to vitiate his integrity. It was one of his eftablifhed 
majUBM^ tliat a promife is never to be broken ; nor 
was it withput long reluftance, that he once fuf^ 
fered himfelf to be drawn away from a fedal en- 
gagement by the importunity of another company. 

He fpent the evening, as is nfual in the rudi« 
ments of vice, with perturbation and imperfect 
enjoyment, and met his difappointed friends in the 
morning with confufion and excufes. His compa- 
nions, who had been not accullomed to fuch fcru- 
palous anxiety, laughed at his uneaiinefs, com- 
pounded the offence for a bottle, gave him courage 
to break his word again, and again levied tho 
fame penalty. He then ventured the fame expe- 
riment upon another fociety, and found them e- 
qually ready to confider it as a venial fault, aU 
ways incident to a. man of quicknefs and gaiety ; 
till, by degrees, he began to confider himfelf as 
left at liberty to follow always the lafl invitation, 
and was no longer fhocked at the turpitude of 
falfehood. He made no difficulty to promife his 
prefence at diflant places; and, if liilleflnefs hap- 
pened to creep upon him, would at lad fit at home 
with great tranquillity ; and has often, while funk 

to 
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to Oocp in his chair, Jbdd ten tables in contiiiaai 
expe^Utions of his eatrance, 

4 

He found it fo pleafant to live in perpetual va* 
cancy, that he foon difmif&d his attentioa as an 
nielefs encumbrance; and xefigned himfelf to care- 
kilhefs and diffipation« without any regard to the 
future and the pafl» or any other motive oC adtion, 
than the impulfe of a fudden deiire, or the attrac* 
don of immediate pleafure. The abfent were at 
once forgotten, and the hopes or fears of others 
had no influence upon his condudl. He was in 
fpeculation completely juil, but never kept his pro- 
mife to a creditor ; he was benevolent, but always 
deceived thofe friends whom he undertook to pa* 
tronife or affift ; he was prudent, but fufFered his 
afFairs to be embarrafTed for want of fettling his ac- 
counts at dated times. He once courted a ygung 
lady, and when the fettlements were drawo, took a 
ramble into the country on the day appointed to 
iign them. He once refolved to travel ; and fent 
his chefls on fhipboard, but delayed to follow them 
till he loft his pafTage. He was fummoned as an 
evidence in a caufe of great importance, and loi- 
tered on the way till the trial was paft. It is faid, 
that when he had, with great expence, formed in- 
tereft in a borough, his opponent contrived by fome 
agents, who knew his temper, to lure him away on 
theday of ele^on. 
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His benevolence draws him into the commiffion 
of a thoufand crimes, which others lefs kind or civil 
wotild efcape. His coortefy incites application ; his 
promii^s produce dependance; and he has his 
pockets filled with petitions, which he intends 
fome time to deliver and enforce ; and his table 
covered with letters of requeft, with which he 
parpofes to comply. But time flips imperceptibly 
away. While he is either idle or bufy, his friends 
lofe their opportunities^ and charge upon him their 
xnifcarriages and calamities. 

This charafler, however contemptible, is not 
peculiar to Mger, They whofe activity of ima-i 
gination is often fhifting the fcenes of expe£lation^ 
are frequently fubjefl to fuch fallies of caprice sl$ 
make aH their a£^ions fortuitous, deftroy the value 
of their friendfhip, obftrud the efficacy of their 
virtues, and fet them below the meaneft of thofe 
that perfift in their refolutions, execute what they 
deiign^ and perform what they have promifed. 
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Callimachus. 

AMong thofe who have endeavoured the 
promotion of learning, and the redHfica- 
tion of judgment, it has been long coflo- 
maty to complain of the abufe of words, which 
are often allowed to fignify things fo different, that, 
inilead of affifting the underftanding as vehicles of 
knowledge, they produce errour, diflbn^on, and 
perplexity ; becaufe what is affirmed hi one fenfe, 
h often received in another. 

If this ambiguity fometimes embarra^es the moft 
Iblemn and important controverfies, and obfcures 
the demonfbations of fcience, it may well be ex- 
pedled to infefi: the pompous periods of declaimers, 
whofe. purpofe is, too often, only to amufe with 
fallacies, and to change the colours of truth and 
falfehood; or in the mufical compofitions of poets, 
— ^'^fe ftile is profeiTedly figurative, and whofe art 

is 
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is imagined to confift in difiorting words' from their 
original meaning. 

There are few words of which more believe 
themfelves to know the import than of poverty ; yet 
ivhoeVer ftudies the' poets and philofophers, will 
find fuch an account of the condition expreifed by 
that term, as his experience or obiervation will not 
eafily difcover to be true. Inftead of the mean* 
nefs, difbefs, complaint, anxiety., and dependance, 
which have hitherto been combined in his ideas of 
poverty, he will read of content, innocence, and 
chearfulneis ; of health and fafety, tranquillity and 
freedom ; of pleafures known only to thofe wh6 
are unencumbered with poiTeffions, and of fleep that 
Iheds his balfamic anodynes only on the cottage. 
So great are the ^leffings to be obtained by the 
refignation of riches, that kings might defcend 
from their thrones, and generals retire from a 
triumph, only to flumber uadiilurbed in the elyiium 
of poverty. 

If thefe authors do not deceive us, nothing fure-* 
ly can be more abfurd, than that perpetual oontefl 
for wealth which keeps the world in commotion, 
and fills almoft every mind with ftratagems and 
competition; nor can any complaints be more 
juftly cenfored than thofe which proceed from want 
of the gifts of fortune ; gifb which we are taught 
by the great mafters of moral wifdom to confider 

Vol. VIII. R only 
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only as goldca fiiacklet, by which the wearer is at 
once difabled and adorned ; as Infdous poiibns» 
which may for a time pleafe the palate, but foon , 
betray thdr malignity by langaor and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
vnenviedy to be heaithfU without phyfic, and fe« 
core without a guardi to obtain from the bounty 
of nature* what the great and wealthy are com* 
pelkd to procure by the help of axtifts and at* 
tendants^ of flatterers and fpies. 

But it will be found upon a nearer view, that 
diey who extol the happinefs of poverty, do not 
mean the fame Sate with thofe who deplore its mi- 
feries. Poets who have their imaginations filled 
with ideas of magnificence, and are accnfiomed 
to contemplate the downfal of empires, and to 
contrive forms of lamentation for monarchs in dl- 
firefs, rank all the daffes of mankind in a ftate of 
poverty, who make no approaches to the dignity 
of crowns. To be poor in the epic language, is 
only not to oonmiaiid the wealth of nations, nor 
to have fleets and armies in pay. 

I am not certam, that vanity has not likewife 
contributed to this impropriety of ftile. He that 
wiflies to become a philofopher at a cheap rate, 
eafily gratifies his ambition by fubmitdng to po- 
verty when he does not feel it, and boafting his 

contempt 
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contenpt of riche9> when he has already more than 
ho enjoys $ and he who would ihow the extent of 
his views* and the grandeur of his conceptions^ 
or diicover his acquaintance with fplendour and 
greatnefs, may talk, like CawUjf, of an humble fta- 
tion and of quiet obfcurity* of the paucity of na- 
ture's wants, and the inconvenieiicies and dangera 
of fuperfluity, and at laft, like him, limit his de- 
fires to five hundred pounds a year: a fortune in* 
deed by no means exuberant, when we compare 
it with the expences of pride and luxuiy ; but to 
which it litde becomes a philofopher to affix the 
name of poverty, fince no man can with any pro- 
priety be termed poor, who does not (eo the greater 
part of mankind richer than himfelf. 

As litde is the general condition of human life 
underfiood by many panegyrifts and hiftorians^^ 
who amufe us with accounts of the poverty of he* 
roes and fages. Riches are of no value in them* ^ 
felves ; their uie is difcovered only in that which 
they procure. They are not coveted unlefi by a 
few narrow miderftandings which confinmd the 
means with the end« but for the (ake of power, 
influence, and effleem ; or by fome of lefi eleva- 
ted and refined fentiments, as necefilary to ienfual 
enjoyment* 

The pleafures of luxury many have, without un* 
common virtue^ been able to delpife, even when 

R 2 affluence 
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iJlaence and idtenefs have ^onciinred to tempt 
diem; and therefore lie ^^lo- feels nothing from 
indigence but the want of gratification^ which he 
could not in any other condition have made con- 
fident with innocence, has given ho proof of emi- 
nent patience. Efteem and influence cveiy man 
naturally defires: but they atre equally pleafing, 
and equally valuable, by whatever means they are 
obuined ; and Whoever has found the art of iecn- 
ring them without the help of money, ought, in 
reality, to be accounted rich,' fince he has all that 
riches can purchafe. Cincifmatus, therefore, though 
he lived upon a few acres cultivated by his own 
hand, was iufHclfriitly removed from all the evils 
generally comprehended under the name of po* 
verty, when his reputation was fuch, that the voice 
of his country called him from his farm to take 
abfolttte command into his hand ; nor was Diogenes 
much mortified by his refidence in a tdb, wh^ere he 
was honoured with the vifit i>f Alexander the Great. 

p 
} 

The fame fallacy has conciliated veneration to 
the religious orders. When we behold a man ab- 
Seating all hopes of terrefbikl poffeifions, and 
precluding himfelf byanirrearo^^able vow from the 
purfuit and acquifidon of all th4thi€ fellow-beings 
coniider as worthy of their wifhes and endeavours, 
we are immediately fhiick with the purity, the 
abflradion^ and the firmnefs of his mind, and re- 
gard him as a man wholly employed in fecuring 

the 
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theintiere&of ftturity, anddevoidof any other care 
to gain, at whatever prk^, the fur^ft paiTage to e- 
temal rcft^T' 

Yet what can the votary be juIUy fald to have 
loft of his prefent happinefs ? iJF he refides in a 
convent, he converges only with men whofe con- 
ditionals the fame with his own ; he has from the 
munificence of the founder all the neceflaries of 
life, and is therefore fafe from that defiitution, 
nvbicb Hooker declares to be fucb an impediment to 
virtue y asf til/it be remeved^ fufferetb not the mind of 
man to oibni} awf otber care* All temptations to en- 
vy and competition are fhut out from his retreat ; 
he is not pained with the £ght pf unattainable 
dignity, nor infulted with the blufter of infolence,- 
or the fmile of condefcenfion. If he wanders a- 
broad, the fahdiity of his character iamply com- 
penfates all other diftin€tions ; he is never feen bat' 
with reverence, nor heard but with obedience. 

It has been rematked, that death, though often 
deiired in the field, feldom fails to terrify when it 
approaches the bed of ficknefs, in its natural hor- 
rour : fb poverty may eafily be endured, when it is 
afibciated with dignity and reputation; but will al- 
ways be fhunned and dreaded, when it is accom-* 
pamed with ignominy and contempt 

N*203, 
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IT feenu to be the fiite of iian> to feek all lus 
cpniblations in fbturity. The time prelent ia 
veiy feldom able to fill defire or imagination 
with immediate enjofrment, and we are therefore 
forced to fopply its deficiencies by rtcolleftion or 
anticipation. 

Every one fo often experiences die fiJladooihefs 
of hope^ and the inconveniencies of teaching him* 
felf to exped what a thoofand accidents may pre- 
elude, thaty when time has abated the confidence 
with which youth rufhes out to take poileflion of 
the world, we naturally endeavoor, or wifh at leaft, 
to find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repofe upon real &6b and certain experience. This 
is perhaps one reafon among many, why age de- 
lights in narratives. 

But fo full is the world of calamity, that every 
fource of pleafore is polluted, and ^^ retirement 

of 
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of tranquilliqr difturbcd. When time has ftpplied 
us with events foffident to employ our thottghts, it 
has mingled them with fo many difafters and af« 
BiOdons, that we fluink from the xtmembrance of 
them» dread thejr intrufion upon our minds, and 
fly from them to company and diverfions* 

No man diat haspaffed the middle pcnnt'oflile^ 
can fit down to feaft upon the pleafnres of yooth, 
without finding the banquet embittered by the cup 
of forrow. Many days of harmleis frolic* and 
many nights of honefl fisfiivity, will perhaps recur i 
hs may revive many lucky accidents, or pleafing 
extravagancies ; or, if he has been engaged in 
feenes of adUon» and acquainted with affairs of dif* 
ficnlty and vidffitndes dT fortune, may enjoy the 
nobler pleafure of looking back upon difirefs firmly 
fupportedy upon danger refolutely encountered^ 
and upon oppofition artfully defeated. Ewas very 
properly comforts his companions, when, after the 
horronrs of a fiorm, they have landed on an un- 
known and defolate country, with the hope that 
their miieries will beat fome diftant time recounted 
with delight. There are, perhaps, few higher 
gratifications than that of reflexion on evils fur- 
mounted, when they were not incurred nor pro- 
traced by our fault, and neither reproach us with 
cowardice nor guilt. 

But tfiiis kind of felidty^is almoft always abated 

b' 
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by the refledtion, that they, with whofi^ wq (houid 
be inoftplea&d ta^^ace ity arenow is; ,thq^ grave. 
A few yean make fuch havock ia tl^ gpi^f r^ons 
of meiiv that we foon fee ouefelves €iepfiv«4tof thafe 
wkh whom we entered the world, and>wliQii» tiie 
participation of jdeafures or fatigues had ^ndeai^^d 
to our remembrance. The man of enterpijie, when 
he has recounted his adventures and exp«diients, is 
forced at the dofe of his relation to pay aiigh'to 
the najoies of thofe who contributed to his fiiccefs ; 
and he that has pafled liis life among the gayer part 
of mankind, has quickly his remembrance fiored 
with the remarks and repartees of wits, whole 
fprightline{s and merriment are now loft, in perpe- 
tual iilence. The trader whofe induftry has .fup^ 
plied the want of inheritance, when he fits down 
to enjoy his fortune, repines in folitary plenty^ and 
laments the abfence of thofe companions with 
whom he had planned out amuiements for his lat« 
ter years.; and the fcholar whofe merit, after a 
long feries of efforts, raiies him from obicarity, 
looks round in vain, from his exaltation* for his 
old friends or enemies, for thofe whofe applanfe or 
whofe mortification would heighten his triumph* 

Among Martialh requifites to happinefs is, Ra 
non porta lahare^ fed reliSta ; an eftate not gained 
by induftry, but left by inheritance. It is necef- 
fary to the enjoyment of every good, that it be 
timely obtained ; for whatever (:omes at the dofe 

of 
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of life, will come too late to give much delight. 
Such is the imperfedion of all homan happineis. 
Of what we do not gain for ourfelves, we have 
. only a faint and imperfect fruition; becaufe we 
cannot compare the difference between want and 
pofleiCoii; ' or at leaft can derive from it no coa* 
virion of our own abilities, nor any encreafe of 
felf-efteem. What we acquire by bravery or fcj- 
ence, by mental or corporeal diligence, comes at 
laH wheii we cannot communicate and therefore 
cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happinefs from the time to come. In youth we 
have nothing paft to entertain us, and in aige we 
derive little from retrofpedt bat hopelefs fori^w. 
Yet the future likewiie has its limits, which the i* 
magination dreads to approach, and which yet we 
know to be not far diibnt. The lofs of our firiemfa 
and companions, impreffes hourly upon us the nc- 
ce£ity of oar own departure. We find that all our 
fchemes are quickly at an end, that we mud lie 
down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes 
of former ages, and yield our place to others, who, 
like us, ihall be driven a while by hope or fear a* 
bout the furface of the earth, and then, like us, 
be loft into ihades of death* 

Beyond this termination of our corporeal ex- 
igence, we are therefore ^obliged to extend our 
Vol. VIII. S hopes; 
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hopes J and almoft every man indulges his imagi- 
nation widi fomething, which is notto'happcn till 
he has loft the power of perceiving it. • Some a- 
mufe thcmfclvcs with entails and fettlttnents, pro- 
vide for the encreafe and pcrpetuatfon' of Ikinilies 
ahd honours, and conmve to olmatc the diftpa- 
tion of fortunes, which it has been • their whole 
bafineis to accumulate : others, more refined, or 
exalted, congratulate their own hearts upon the fo- 
ture extent of their reputation, the lafting iame of 
their performances, the reverence of diftant na- 
tions, and the gratitude of unprejudiced poftc- 

rity, 

• 

They whofe fouls are fo chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a ftate 
Jn which they fhall ceafe to look upon them with 
the fame folicitude, are feldom very attentive to 
remonftrance, or flexible to arguments ; but tk 
votaries of fame are, for the moft part, capable of 
refleftion, and therefore may properly be called to 
rcconfider the probability of their expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in future times be 
worthy of a wife man's vvifh, has not yet been fa- 
tisfafborily decided; and indeed to be long re- 
membered, can happen to fo fmall a number, that 
the bulk of mankind have very little intcreft in 
the queftion. There is never room in the world 
for more than a cenain quantity, or meafure of 

fame. 
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fame« The ncccflary bufinefs of life, the turbu* 
lence. of paffion, the liltienTnefs of floth, the im« 
mediate pleafures or pains of every condition, 
leave us not leifure beyond a fixed proportion for 
the contemplation of events which do not forcibly 
influence our welfare. Whenever this vacuity is 
filled up, no more chambers can be admitted into 
the circulation of fame, but by occupying the place 
of fome that mufl be thruft into oblivion. Repu-, 
tation is therefore commonly a meteor, which 
blazes a while, and difappears for ever. The eye 
of the mind, like that of the body, can only ex- 
tend its view to new objedls, by lofing fight of 
thofe which are now before it. 

If therefore we except a few tranfcendant and 
invincible names, which no revolutions of opinion, 
or length of time, is able to fupprefs ; all thofe whp 
now engage our thoughts, or diverlify our conver- 
fation, arc every moment hailing to obfcurity, as 
new favourites are adopted by fafhion. 

It is not therefore from this world that any ray 
of comfort can procede to chear the gloom of the 
lad hour. But futurity has flill its profpeds: 
there is yet happinefs in referve, to which we 
may transfer our attention, and which will fupport 
us in the pains of difeafe, and the languor of de- 
cay. This happinefs we may expeft with confi- 
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dence ; becaufe it is out of the power of chance, 
and may certainly be attained by all that fincerely 
defire and earnedly purfue it. On this, ^therefore, 
every mind ought finally to reft. Hope is the chief 
bleifing of man -, and that hope only is rational, 
of which we are certain that it cannot deceive us. 
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Nemo tarn divos hitbuk fawentes, 

Craftinum ut fojjit fihi polliceri, Seneca. 



SEged Lord of Ethiopiay to the inhabitants of 
the world : To the fons of prefumptiofiy hu* 
millty, and fear ; and to the daughters of 
Jorrvw^ confolation and acqaiefcence. Thus, in 
the twenty- feventh year of his reign, fpoke Seged^ 
the monarch of forty, nations, the diftributer of 
the waters of the l^ile. " At length, Begedy thy 
** toils are at an end ; thou haft reconciled difaf- 
fedtion, thou haft AipprefTed rebellion, thou haft 
pacified the jealoufies of thy courtiers, thou haft 
'' chafed war from thy confines, and haft ereded' 
fortrefTes in the lands of thy enemies. All wha 
have offended thee, tremble in thy prefence ; 
and wherever thy voice is heard, it is obeyed. 
Thy throne is farrounded by armies, numerous 
<' as the locufts of the fummer, and refiftlefs as the 
** blafts of peftilence. Thy magazines are ftored 
^' with ammunition, thy treafuries overflow with 
the tribute of conquered kingdoms. Plenty 
waves upon thy fields, and opulence glitters in 
\* thy ciues. Thy nod is as the earthquake that 
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** (hakes the mountaiiUy and thy finile as the dawa 
•' of the vernal day. In thy hand is the length 
" of thoufands, and thy health is the health of 
«* millions. Thy palace is gladdened by the fong 
** of praife, and thy path perfiimed by th^ breath 
*' of benedi£Uon. Thy fubjefts gaze upon thy 
** greatnefsy and think of danger or mifery no 
•• more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake the 
** blelfings thou beftoweft ? why (houldfl thou only 
^ forbear to rejoice in this general felicity I why 
** fhould thy heart be heavy with fear, or thy face 
** be clouded with anxiety, when the meaneH of 
'* thofe who call thee fovereign, gives the day to. 
** fefHvity, and the night to peace ? At length, 
'* SggeJy refleft and be wife. What is the gift of 
** conquefl but fafety, or why are riches coUeded 
** but to fccure happincfs ? *' 

Seged then ordered his houfe of pleafure, built 
in an ifland of the lake Damlfia, to be prepared 
for his reception. •* I will at leaft retire, fays he, 
" for ten days from tumult and care, from coun- 
" fels and decrees. Long quiet is not the lot of 
** the governors of nations, but a cefiation of ten 
•* days cannot be denied me. This fliort interval 
'' of happinefs may furely be fecured from the in- 
** termption of fear or perplexity of forrow or 
*' difappointment. I will exclude all trouble from 
** my abode, and remove from my thoughts what- 
** ever may confine the hormoiiy of the coucert, 

" or 
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'* or abate the fwcetnefs of the banqaet. I will 
•** filt the whole capacity of my foul with enjoy- 
^ ment, and try what it is to live without a wiih 
•*» unfatisfied." 

In a few days the orders were performed ; and 
Seged haded to the palace of Damhia^ which ftood 
an an iHahd cultivated only for pleafure, planted 
with every flower that fpreads its colours to the 
fun, and every (hrub that fheds fragrance in the 
air. In one part of this exteniive garden, were 
open walks for excurfions in the morning ; in an- 
other, thick groves^ and iilent arbours, and bub- 
bling fountains for repofe at noon. All that could 
iblace the fenfe, or flatter the fancy ; all that in- 
duftry could extort from nature, or wealth furnifli 
to art; all that conquefl could feize, or beneficence 
attraft, was colleded together, and every percep- 
tion of delight was courted by its objeA. 

Into this delicious region Seged t\immont6. all the 
perfons of his court, who feemed eminently qua- 
lified to receive or communicate pleafure. His 
call was readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the 
vivacious and the witty, were all in hafte to be 
fated with felicity. They failed jocund over the 
lake, which feemed to fmooth its furface before 
them. Their pafTagc was cheered with mufic, and 
their hearts dilated with expe^ation. 

Seged 
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^^^^ landing here wttli kis band of pleafure, de- 
termined from that hour to break oiF'aH'^qusdnt- 
ance with difcontent^ to give his heart I'br ten da3rs 
to eafe and jollity, and then to fall back to the. com- 
mon ftate of {man^ and fafler his life ti "be diver- 
'filled^ ' as before, Tvith joy and forro w. • ' ' ^ - 

< • -I • • 

He immediately entered his chamber,'t6 coiiiid^ 
where lie fhould begin his circle of hapj^ln^fs; . He 
had all the artifb of delight before him ; but knew 
not whom to call, fmce he could not enjoy otie, but 
by delaying the performance of another. He chofe 
and rejefled, he refolved and changed his refo- 
lution, till his Acuities were harrafTed, and his 
thoughts confiifed ; and he returned to the apart- 
ment where his prefence was expected, with lan- 
guid eyes and clouded countenance, and fpread 
the infedion of uneafmefs over the whole af!embly. 
Heobfervcd their depreffion, and was ofiended ; he 
found his vexation encreafed by thofe whom he ex- 
pefted to diflipate and relieve it. He retired again to 
his private chamber, and fought for confolationin his 
own mind. One thought flowed in upon another; 
along fucceflion of images feized his attention; 
the moments crept imperceptibly away through the 
gloom of penfivencfs ; till at laft, haying recovered 
his tranquillity, he lifted up his head, and faw the 
lake brightened by the fetting fun. " Such, faid 
** Sege^ fighing, is the longer day of human ex- 

^ iftcncc; 
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** iflence^ hpfote W9 bave learned to ufe itj we 
<' find it 9f an end." 

The xegret which he felt for the lofs of fo great 
a part of his firft day^ took from him all inclination 
to enjoy the evening ; and after having endea- 
voured^ for .the fake of his attendants, to force an 
.air of gaiety^ and to excite that mirth which he 
could npt ihare, he refblved to defer his hopes of 
pleafure to the next morning ; and lay down ap09 
his bed» to partake* with labour and poverty » the 
bleifingof ileep. 

r 

He rofe early the fecond mornings and refolved 
now to be happy. He therefore fixed upon, th# 
gate of the palace an edid, importing, that who-* 
ever» during nine days, ihould appear in the pj:e- 
fence of the King with dejedied countenance, or 
utter any expreffion of difcontent or forrow, fhould 
be driven for ever from the palace ofDamits. 

This edidl was immediately made known in e- 
very chamber of the court, and bower of the gar- 
dens. Mirth was frighted away ; and they who 
were before dancing in the lawns, or iinging in 
the fhades, were at once engaged in the care pf 
regulating their looks, that SfgeJ might find hia 
will pundually obeyed, and fee none among them 
liable to baniihment. 

Vol. VIII. T Seged 
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Segid now met every face fetdi^l in a ftitiFe ; bat 
ft^fmile that difcovered (bltcitude, tiniidH^, and con- 
ftraint. He accoiled his favoarites with familiarity 
and foftnefs ; but they were afraid td'^)Q>eak with- 
out premeditation, left they ihonld be convifted of 
difcontent or forrow. He propofed dii^rfibhs, to 
which no objeftion was made, becanfc bbje^Qon 
would have implied unealinefs ; but they Were res> 
garded with cold indifference by the cotlhaers, who 
had now no other defire than to fign^llzethem* 
(elves by clamorous exaltation. He bifered'va* 
rious topics of converfation ; but obtained oiily ibr* 
red jefts, and labdrious laughter ; and, after many 
attempts to animate them to confidence and ala- 
crity, was obliged to confefs to himitJf the ixiipo- 
tence of command, and refign another day ta grief 
«nd diifappointment. 

He at lad relieved his companions from tli«r 
terroars ; and ihut himfelf up in his chamber to af- 
certain, by fome different meafures, the felicity of 
the fucceeding days. At length, he threw himfslf on 
the bed, and clofed his eyes ; bat imagined in his 
deep, that his palace and gardens were overwhelmed 
by an inundation i and waked with all the terroars 
of a man ftruggling in the water. He compofed him* 
felf again to refl ; but was difturbed by an imagi* 
nary irruption into his kingdom ; and flriving, is 
is ufual in dreams, without ability to move, fancied 

himfelf' 
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himfelf b^cayjed to his enemies, and again ftarted 
up with horrour and indignation. 

It w^as^^now day; and fear was fo ilrongly im- 
preiTed on his mind, that he could deep no more. 
He rofe ^ but his thoughts weie £lled with the de- 
luge and the invafion ; nor was he able to difen- 
gage his attention^ or mingle with vacancy or eafe 
in an^^ufement. At length his perturbation 
gave way to reafon, and he refolved no longer to 
be harrailbd by a dream ; but before this refohi- 
tion could be completely formed, half the day had 
eUpfed. He felt a new conviction of the uncer- 
tainty of all homan fcheme^, and could not for- 
bear to bewail the l^ailty and weaknefs of that 
beingy* whofe quiet could be interrupted by va- 
• pours of the fancy. He at laft difcovered, that 
his grief and his terronrs were equally vain ; and 
tika» to lofe the prefent in lamenting the pail, was 
•nly- to protrad a melancholy vifion. fiut the 
lihifd'd&y was now declining, and Seged again re* 
foiwi'tty be happy on the morrow. 
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ON.the fonrtk morning, Segedto^e eavl^r*. it^ 
fiiefhedwith ilcep^ vigoioas ivithJbdabh^* 
and eagcx witk expefbtion. He «nieied 
titt garden attended by the princes, and. -iadie9 of 
htr <ouit ; and feeing nothing about Jum ' but. wj 
cfaearfiilnefsy he began to fay to hit heai!!!, ^f Thb 
*f day ihail be a day of pkafttre/' The fun played 
upon the water, the birds warbled in the geoves^ 
the gales quivered among the branches. He ro- 
ved from walk to walk as chance direded hiai^i and 
fometimes heard the virgins finging in liie fliade; 
Ibmetimes mingled with the dancers on die lawn; 
fometimes let loofe his imagination in flights of 
merriment; and fometimes uttered grave leflec- 
tions and fententious maxims, and feaAed on the 
admiration with which they were received. . 

« 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 
of vexation^ or intrufion of melancholy thoughts. 

All 
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All that beheld 'hitn» caught gladnefs from his 
looks ; and the fight of happinefs, conferred by 
himfelf;- AUtd his heart with' faciifaaion. But ha- 
ving paiTed three hours in this harmlefs luxury, he 
was alarmed on a fudden by an univerfal fcream 
among the women; and taming back» faw the 
whole aifembly flying in confufion. A young cro- 
codile had rifen out of the lake, and was ranging 
the garden in wantonnefs or hunger. Seged beheld 
htm with indignation, as a difh^ber of his felicity, 
and chafed him back into the lake ; but could not 
{>erfaade his retinae to ftay in the fame place, Ot 
free their hearts from the terroar which had leized 
upon them. The princefles enelofed themfelves in 
the palace, and could yet fcarody beHcare them*- 
felves im iafety. Every attention was fixed upon 
tiie late danger and efcape, and no mmd was* 
any longer at leifure for gay Tallies or carelefs 
prattk. 

Sfgiii h^ now no other employment than tit 
contempkMe the innnmerable cafualties which lye 
in ambufh on every fide to intercept thb happinefs 
of man, and break in upon the hoar of delight 
and tranquillity« He had, however, the confb- 
lation of thinking, that he had not been now difap-* 
pointed by his own fault $ and that the accident 
which had blafled the hopes of the day, might ea- 
fily be prevented by fature caution. 

That 
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That he might pro?ide for the jieaTore^of the 
next momiogy he refolved to repeal his penal e- 
ii6L} for he had already found, that difcooiieoc 
and melancholy were not to be fright^. awf|>[ by 
the threats of authority, that £0)ver could uQt re- 
gulate the perceptions, and that pleafiure wpnld 
only refide where fbe was exempted fron^, ^goaCfouL 
He therefore invited all the comp^ons of his re- 
treat to unbounded pleafantry, by propo^g prizes 
for thofe who ihould on the following day diilin- 
gui(h themfelves by any feftive performances,; ^and 
ttir tables of the antichamber were coveretdt with 
gold and peark, and robes and garlands, decr^d 
the rewards of thofe who could re£ne elegance ox 
beigh^n pleafure. 

At this difplay of riches ^very eye immediate 
fparkled, and every tongiie was bnfied in celebra- 
ting the bounty aikL magnificence of the^Eii^p^ior, 
But when SegeJ entered in expectation of ni^om* 
mpn e9teirtainment from uniyerial em^latic^, he 
found that any paflkin too ib:oi\gly agitated, . j[>uts 
an end to that tranquillity which is mecefiafy to 
gaiety ; and that the mind that is to be moyed., by 
the gentle ventilations of mirth, mull be firfl 
fmoothed by a total calm. Whatever we anle^tly 
wiih to gain* we mull in the fame degree be.afiaid 
to lofe> and fear and pleafure canaot dwell togen 
ther. 

AU 
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Air was now cafe and foltcitude. Nothing was 
done or fpoken, bat with fo vifible an eiideavour at 
perfe£tion, as always failed to delight, though it 
ibmetimes forced admiration ; and Seged could not 
bot observe with forrow, that his prizes had more 
influence than himfelf. As the evening approached » 
the conteft grew more earned ; and thofe who 
coald not but allow themfelves excelled, began to 
difcover the malignity of defeat, firft by angry 
glances, and at lail by contemptuous murmurs. 
SfgeJ likewife ihared in the anxiety of the day : 
for confidering himfelf as obliged to diftribute with 
exaA jollice the prizes which had been fo zealeuily 
ibaght, he durft never remit his attention ; but 
pafled his time in balancing different kinds of me* 
rit, and adjufting the claims of all the compe* 
titors. 

At Ut& knowing, that no exa^^nefs could fatisfy 
thefe whofe hopes he fhould difappoint, and thhik- 
ing, that, on the day fet apart for happinefi* it 
would be cruel to opprefs any heart with forrow, 
he declared they had all pleafed him alike, and 
difmifibd all with prefents of equal value. 

SegeJ faw that his caution had not been able to 
avoid offence. They who had believed themfelves 
fecure of the higheft prizes, were not pleafed to be 
levelled with the croud : and though, by the libe- 
rality of the King, they received pnore than his pro* 

mife 
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mife had entitled them to exped, they departed 
nnfatisfied ; becanfe they were honoured with no 
dilHnfliont and wanted an opportonity to triumph 
in the mortification of their opponents. *^ Behold 
here* faid S^ged^ the condition of him who places 
his happinefs in the happinefs of others.'* He 
then retired to meditate, while the reft were repi- 
ning at his diftribations, and iaw the fifth fan go 
down in difcontent. 

The next dawn renewed his reiblution to be 
happy. But having now learned how litde he 
could eSe€t by any fettled fcheme, or preparatory 
meafaresy he thooght it beft to give up one day 
entirely to chance, and left every one to pleafe 
and be pleafed his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity difFuied a general 
complacence through the whole court; and the 
Emperor imagined, that he had at laft found the 
fecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this carelefs afiembly with equal 
careleflhefs, he overheard one of his courtiers in 
a clofe arbour murmuring to himfelf, ** What me- 
" rit has Seged above us, that we ihould thus fear 
*' and obey him ; a man whom, whatever he may 
" have formerly performed, his luxury now fhews 
** to have the fame weaknefs with ourfelves?'* 
This charge aiFeded him the more, as it was ut- 
tered by one whom he had always obferved among 

the 
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the moft ahjeft of his flatterers. At firft his in- 
dignatfon prompted him to feverity ; bat refle£ling, 
that what was fpoken without intention to be 
heard, was to be coniidered only as thought, and 
was perhaps but the fudden burft of cafual and tem- 
porary vexation, he only invented fome decent 
pretence to fend him away, that his retreat might 
not be tainted with the breath of envy ; and, after 
the'fh-uggle of deliberation was paH, and all defire 
of revenge utterly fupprefTed, pafled the evening not 
only with tranquillity, but triumph, though none 
but himfelf was confcious of the vidlory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheared the 
beginning of the feventh day ; and nothing hap- 
pened to difturb the pleafure oiSeged, till, looking 
on the tree that ihaded him, he recolle6led, that 
under a tree of the fame kind he had pafled the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiatna^ 
The refledlion on his lofs, his dilhonour, and the 
miferies which his fabjefts fufFered from the inva- 
der, filled him with fadnefs. At lafl he fhook off 
the weight of forrow, and began to folace himfelf 
with his ufual pleafures ; when his tran(}uillity was 
again difturbed by jealoufies which the late conted 
for the prizes had produced, and which, having 
in vain tried to pacify them by perfuafion, he was 
forced to filence by command. 

On the eighth morning, ^eged was awakened 
Vol. VIII. U early 
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cariyl^aivniifiialbiinyistbeapaitBeiits; andeai 
pairing the canTe, was tMf dat the Prince^ Bmikit 
was feized wi(h ficknds. He rofe ; and calMng 
the pKyficiaiUy foond diat ihcy had Ikde hope of 
heriecoveiy. Here was an. end «f jollity. AU 
kis tlioag;hts were now upon Us daog^iter, whoie 
ejres he dofed ob the tlucd day. 

Such were the days wluch Seged oi Etbhpia had 
^qppropriated to a.fliort lefyiratioa firon the iidgnes 
of war, and the cares of government. This nar- 
rative he has beqaeathed to fotiire generaticiis, 
that no man may imagine the happinefs of a day 
JO his own power. 
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Hen Disgeaes was once alked, what kind 
of wine he liked beft ? he anfweied, 
** That for which another man pays.** 



Though the chara&er of Diogenes has never ex- 
cited any general zeal of imitation ; yet there are 
many who referable him in his taile of wine, ma** 
ny who are frugal^ though not abftemious ; whofe 
appetites, though too powerful £br reafon, are kept 
under reftraint by avarice ; and to whom all deli- 
cacies lofe their Havour, when they cannot be ob^ 
tained but at their own e:q>ence. 

Nothing produces more fingularity of manners 
and unconftancy of life, than' the confli^l of oppo^ 
fite vices in the fame mind. He that uniformly 
purfues any purpofe, whether good or bad, has a 
fettled principle of action, and may always find 
aUbciates who are travelling the fame way with 
himfelf, and is therefore countenanced by example, 

. U 2 and 
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and (heltered in the multitude : but he that is ac- 
tuated at once by contrary deiires, muft always 
move in a diredtion peculiar to himfelf, and fuffer 
that reproach which we' are naturally inclined to 
beftow on thofe who differ from the reft of the 
world, even without enquiring whether they are 
worfe or better. ^ 

To be able to riot in far-fetched diihes, and 
furfeit with unexhaufted variety, and yet pra^fe 
the moft rigid oeconomy, is furely an art which 
may juftly draw the eyes of mankind upon thofe 
whofe indufh-y or judgement has enabled them to 
attain it. To him, indeed, who is content to break 
open the cheft, and mortgage the manours of his 
anceftors, that he may hire the miniflers of excofs 
at the higheft price, gluttony is an eafy fcience : 
and yet nothing is more common, than to hear the 
votaries of luxury boafling of the elegance which 
they owe to the tafle of others, relating with rap- 
ture the fucceffion of diihes with which their cooks 
and caterers fupply them, and expe^ng their 
ihare of praife with the difcoverers of art and the 
civilizers of nations. But to fhorten the way to 
convivial happineis, by eating without coft, is a 
fecret hitherto in few hands ; and which certainly 
deferves the curiofity of thofe whofe principal en- 
joyment is their dinner, aad who fee the fun rife 
with no other hope than that they ihall ^ their 
bellies before it fets. 

Of 
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Of thofe that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this fcheme of happinefs, the greater part 
have been immediately obliged to defifl i and fonie, 
whoin their firft attempts flattered with fuccefs, 
were reduced by degrees to a few tables, from 
which they were at laft chafed to make way for 
others ; and having long habituated themfelves to 
fuperfluous plenty, growled away their latter years 
in difcontented competence. 

• 

- None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expedbtions than men of wit, who imagine, that 
they fhall never want a welcome to that company 
whofe ideas they can enlarge, or whofe imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe themfelves able 
to pay for their wine with the mirth which it qua- 
lifies them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
croud, with very little invitation, wherever the 
fmell of a feaft allures them ; but are feldom encou- 
raged to repeat their vifits, being dreaded by the 
pert as rivals, and hated by the dull as difturbers 
of the company. 

No man. has been fo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houfes as 
Gu/o/u/usy who, after thirty years of continual re- 
velry, has now eftabliihed, by a kind of uncontro- 
verted prefcription, his claim to partake of every 
entertainment; and whofe prefence they wht)afpire 
to the praife of a fumptuous table, are careful to 

procure 
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procure on a day of impcHtancey by {ending an in* 
Titation a fortnight before. 

GmJofiJms entered tbe world without any erainene 
degree of merit ; bat was careful to ficquent tiioie 
liooies where perTons of rank reforted. By being 
alten feen, he became in time known ; and 6rom fit^ 
ting in the fame room was fufFered to mix in idle 
converfation, and affi^d to fill up a vacant hoiuv 
when better amufement was not readily to be had. 
From the oofiee-houfe he was fometimes taken a* 
way to dinner ; and as no man refdes the ac-* 
qoaintancc of him whom he iees admitted to ^ 
miliarity by others of eqnal dignity, when he had 
been met at a few tables, he with lefs diffioilty 
found the way to more ; till at laft he is regularly 
expedled to 'appear wherever there are prepara-' 
tions made for a feaft, within the circle of his ac« « 
quaintance. 

• 

When he was thus by accident initiated in Inj- 
ury, he felt in himfelf no inclination to retire 
from a life of fo much pleafure, and therefore very 
ferioufly coni&dered how he might continue it. 
Great qualities, or uncommon accompliihrnents^ 
he did not find necefTary to his deiign ; for he had 
already feen, that thofe who are confcious of me- 
rit, rather enforce refped than attradi fondnefs ; 
and as he thought no folly grpater than that of lo- 
iiiig a dinner for any other gratification, he often 

congratulated 
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congratulated \maSelf, that he had none of that 
difgdling exceUence which imprefZes awe npoa 
greatneis, and condemns its pofieHors to the fo* 
ciety of thofe who are wife or brave, and indigent^ 
as themfelves. 

Gulajuius having never allotted much of lu9 time to 
books or meditation, had no opinion in philofophy 
or politics ; and therefore was in no danger of in* 
jaring his intereft by dogmatical poEttons^ or vio- 
lent contradi^ion. If any dilute arofe, he tocrfc 
care to liAen with earneft attention ; and when 
either fpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him widi eager quicknefs, and uttered a 
ihort phrafe of admiration, as if furprifed by fuch 
cogency of arguxnent as he had never known be- 
fore. By this iilent conceifion, he generally pre-" 
^fbrved in either controvertift fach a convidlion of 
his own fuperiority, as inclined him rather to pitjr 
than irritate his adverfary, and pievented tho& 
outrages which are fometimes produced by the rage 
of defeat or petulance of triumph. 

Culofulus was never embarrafled, but when ho 
was required to declare his fentim^nts before he 
had been ablie to difcover to whkk fide the mafter 
of the houfe inclined ; for it was his invartablo 
rale, to adopt the notions of thofe dial; invited 
him. 

It 
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It {bmetimes happens/ that the mfolence of 
wealth breaks into contentioufnefs, or the turbu- 
lence of wine requires a vent; and Gulofulus feldom 
£uls of being iingled out on fuch emergencies, as 
one on whom any experiment 'of ribaldry may be 
fafely tried. Sometimes his Lordfhip jinds himfelf 
inclined to exhibit a fpecimen of raillery for the 
diveriion of his guefts, and Gulofulus always fup- 
plies him with a fobjedl of merriment. But he has 
kamed to confider nidenefs and indignities as fa- 
miliarities that entitle him to greater freedom. He 
comforts himfelf, that thofe who treat and infult 
him, pay for their laughter ; and obferves, that he 
keeps his money, and they have their jelt. 

His chief policy confifts in felefting fome difh 
from every courfe, and recommending it to the 
company, with an air fo decifive, that no one ven- 
tures to contridift him. By this praftice he acquires 
at a feafl a kind of diftatorial authority. His 
ta(lc becomes the (tandard of pickles and feafoning; 
and he is venerated by the profeflbrs of epicurifm,' 
as the only man who underftands the niceties of 
cookery. 

Whenever a new fauce is imported, or any in- 
novation made in the culinary fyftem, 'he procures 
the earlieft intelligence, and the moft authentic 
receipt; and, by communicating his knowledge 
under proper injundions of fecrecy, gains a right 

of 
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of tailing his own diih when it is firfl prepared, 
that he may tell whether his directions have been 
fully nnderftooi. 

By this method of life Gulofulus has fo imprefTed 
on his imagination the dignity of feafting^ diat he 
has no other topic of talk, or fubjeCt oif meditation. 
Others niay prate of tropics and the zodiac ; his 
calendar is a bill of fare, and he meafures the year 
by fuccefiive dainties. The only common places 
of his memory are' his meals ; and if you afk him 
at what time an event happened, he confiders 
whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot, or of 
venifon. He knows, indeed, that thofe who value 
themfelves upon fenfe, learning, or piety, i^eak 
of him with contempt : but he confiders them as 
wretches, envious or ignorant, who do not know 
his happinefs, or wifh to fupplant him ; and ofteii 
declares to his friends, that he is fully fatisfied 
with his own conduft, fuice he has fed every day 
on twenty diihes, and yet doubled his eilate. 
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Schve fenefcentim mahure famts tfom^ »# 
P^r^^/ ad extremum. ridendus, 

HOR. 



SUch is the empdnds of kunan enjoyment, 
that we are always impadent of the prefent. 
Attainment is followed by negle^ and pof- 
feiCon by difguft ; and the malidons remark of the 
Greek epigrammatift on marriage, may be applied 
to every other orarfe of life, that it& two days of 
happinefs are die £rft and the lafl. 

Few moments are more pleaiing than thofe 10 
which the mind is employed in concerting, meafores 
for a new undertaking. From the firft hint that 
wakens the fancy to the hoar of adual execution, 
all is improvement and progrefs, triumph and fe- 
licity. Every hour brings fome addition to the 0- 
riginal fcheme, fuggefts fome new expedient to fe- 
cure fuccefs, or difcovers fome confequential ad- 
vantages not hitherto forefeen. While prepara- 
tions are made, and materials accumulated, day 
glides after day through elyfian profpeds, and the 
heart dances to the fong of hope. 

Such 
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Such is t}ie pleafure of projeding, that man/ 
have contented themielves with a fucceffion of vi- 
iionaiy fchemes, and worn out their allotted time 
In' the calm amofemeut of contriving what the/ 
never attempted or hoped to execute. 

Others, not able to feaft their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance fomewhat nearer to the groiT- 
nefs of aftion, with great diligence colledi what* 
ever is reqaifite to their de£gn, and, after a thou- 
fasd refearches and coninltations, are fnatched a* 
wa/ by death, as the/ dand in procindu waiting 
for a propter opportonit/ to begin. 

If there were no other cxd of life, than to find 
ibme adequate folace for ever/ da/, I know not 
ivhether an/ condition could be preferred to that 
of the maa who involves himfelf in his owa 
thoughts, and never fuffers experience to ihcw him 
the vanit/ of fpecolation ; for no fooher are no- 
tions reduced to pradice, than tranquillit/ and 
jconiidence foriake the breaft. Ever/ da/ brings 
its taik.. and often without bringing abilities to per- 
form it. . Difficulties embarrafs, uncertaint/ per- 
plexes, oppofition retards, ceniiire exafperates, or 
negled depreiTes. We proceed, becaufe we have 
begun ; we complete our delign, that the labour 
alread/ fpent ma/ not be vain. But as expeda- 
tion graduall/ dies awa/, the ga/ fmile of alacrit/ 
difappears, and we are neceffitated to implore fe- 

X 2 verer 
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y4icr powers, aadtraft the event toirpadence and 

When once our labour has begnn, the chief 
comfoii that enables^ US to endure Jitpiiv the. pro^ 
ipe^ of its end : fbrthough, in ererjr long work, 
there, are ibme joyous intervals of ielf-appjaufe ; 
though the attention is ibraettnies retreatad-by un* 
expe&ed facility, and the imaginatioa .foothcd by 
incidental excellencies which were not compeifed 
ill the Biik plan; yet the toil with which per- 
^rnUice ilnigg^ after idea, isf(^«firkfome and 
diCgnflingy and theneceffity of jrefting .below^^that 
p^rfe/^ion which we imagined within oor reach is 
b, frequent, that Seldom any man obtains more 
fi^piahis endeawMir^ than a paiofid convi^ion of 
.hi3: own defeat ^nd a continual pefufeitatiott of 
jdeiiies which he leek hunfelf unable fioigratify. 

^ So certainly' is weaiinefs and vexatioR tke con- 
comitant of our ondertaidngs, that tvery man, in 
whatever he is engaged, confoles himfelf widi 
the hope of change. He that has made his way, 
byt ^duUy and vigilance, to pubUc employmeot, 
talks among his friends of nothing but the delight 
cf retirement s he,- whom the neceflity of-^Iitary 
application fed udes fron^the world, liflens with a 
beatijDg heart to its diilant noifes, longs to mingle 
with living beings, and refolves, when he can re- 
gulate his hours by his own dioice, to take his fill 
. . . ^ . ot 
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of meiriinent and dtreriions, or to difplaykis abi- 
lities on the univerfal theatre, and enjoy the plea* 
fure of diftin£Uon and applaufe. 

Every ^iefire, however innooent or natoral, when 
by long indulgence it becomes aicendant in the 
mind, is dangerous. When we have been long 
accttftomed to coniider any thing as capable of gi- 
ring ns-happinefsy it is noteafy to reftrain oar ar- 
idoaif or to forbear fome precipitation in our ad- 
vanoes, or ibme irregularity in our puWnits. He 
■that has. long cultivated the tree, watched the 
fwelKiig bud, and openbg blofTom, and pleafed 
Jiiffifelf with computing how much every fun and 
ihower have added tt> its growth, will fcarcely flay 
tiU ithe fmiit has obtained its full maturity, but will 
:delbaK hu own cares by cagemefs to reward them. 
When we iiave long laboured for any purpofe, we 
are willing to perfuade oorfelves, that we have at- 
oned it; and becauiJB we have already done 
sniich, too fuddenly believe that no more is to be 
done. 

All attra£tion is encreafed by the approach of 
tbe attra£Ung body. We never find ourfelves fb 
4le£rous to finifh, as in the latter part of our work ; 
or fo ijnpatient of delay, as when we know that 
delay cannot be long. Part of this unfeafonable 
importunity of difcontent may be juftly imputed to 
languor and laflitude, which mufl always opprefs 

us 
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us' more as oar toil has been longer condtiued; i 
but die greater part uibally proceeds from t>iir fre- 
quent contemplation oif t|iat eafe which we now 
confider as near and certain, and which, when it 
has once fiattetcd oarhopes^ we cannot ea^y fufier 
'to be longer wfth-hdd; 

- The critics remark, that, in feme of thcnobleft 
compofitions of wit^ the eonclufipn falb below the 
i^gour and fpiric of the £rft books ; and ' as .great 
authors are not to be degraded by the impatation 
of haniaii failings, the canfe of thii'decienfion is 
ftommonly fought, in die ilro6)lnre of the work ; 
and plaiuf[blereafons are gxren why in -tho'defti^ve 
pahiHs ornament was neosfSkry, or lei^ eoold be 
admitted. But, peihaps, if one of the andiors 
had'bclen confulted; he wo^ld have confdSfed, diat 
ins fancy was tired, and his perfeverance* broken ; 
chat he knew his defignsto be unfinifhed; but that, 
when he faw the end ib near, he could no longer 
lefttfe to. be at refl. 

Againft the inftillations of this frigid opiate, it 
is neceflary to fortify the heart by all the confide- 
ratioRS which once concurred to kindle the ardour 
of enterprife. Whatever motive firft incited ac- 
tion, has ftill greater force to Aimuiate refoludon; 
flnce he that might have lain ftiU at firil in blame- 
lefs ohfcurity, cannot afterwards defift, but with 
infamy and reproach. He, whom a doubtfiil pro- 

mife 
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xniie of d^buit good cooUeocoDrnge to (et diiBt 
cultitsm defiance, ought not toreinit .Jus vigoar^ 
when he hat admod obtained his recmnpehce. Ta 
£aint or lt>iter». when only the laftefFoits aire reqoi*' 
red, is to fleer die iQiip through ^empeAs, ^nd a-i 
bandon it to the winds and rockt> in fight of land ^ 
it is to break the ground and fcatter the f<jed» and 
at iaft to htfglea^e }iarveft. 

The mafters of tYntUmc diref^, that the moft 
forcible arguments be produced in the Ifttter part 
6f an oration, left they (hould be' effaced or per« 
pkxed by fnpervenient images. This precept may 
be joitiy extended to the whole ferns of life. No- 
tiling is tndcd with honour, which does not con- 
clude better than it b^on. It is not fufficient td 
maintain the firfl vigour ; for excellence lofes its 
eiFed upon the mind by cuflom, as light after a 
fhort time ceafe^ to djtzxle* Pteaiiire or admira- 
tion mnft be continued by that novdty.which firil; 
produced it ; and how much foevftt ifr given, ther& 
muft always be reafon to imagine that more re- 
mains. 

We not only are naturally mod: fenfible of the 
lafl impreffions ; but foch is the unwiilingnefs of 
mankind to admit fdpereminent and tranfcendant 
merit^ that though it be difficult to obliterate the 
reproach of faults or mircarringes by any fubfe-» 
quent adlion however illuflrious> or any courfe of 

virtue 
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Tirtae however uniform ; yet the reputation which 
many laboois have coittributed to raife, jnay be 
final]/ ruined by a fingle failure ; for weaknds or 
crrour Avill be long remembered by that naalice, 
vanity, and envy which it gratifies. 

Fpr the prevention of that di^race^ which 
faintnefs and negligence may bring at laft upon 
the greateft performances, it is neceflaiy to pro- 
portion carefiilly our labour to our fbength. If the 
defign confifts of many parts, equally e^ntial, and 
therefore not to be feparated, the only time for 
caution is before we engage. We muft then im- 
partially eftimate our powers ; and remember, that 
not to complete our plan, is not to have begun 
k ; and that nothing is done, while any thing is 
omitted* 

But if the talk confifts in the repetition of iihgle 
•as, no one of which derives its efficacy from the 
reft, it may be attempted with lefs fcruple, becaufe 
there may be always opportunity to retreat with 
honour. The danger is only, left we fhould expeft.' 
fforA the public the indulgence with which moft are 
difpofed to treat thcmfelves ; and in the hour of 
liftleffnefs imagine, that the diligence of one day 
will atone for the idlenefs of another ; and that 
mankind, having begun their applaufe by appro- 
bation^ will continue it by habit* 



He 
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He that is himfelf weaiy, will foon weary the 
public. Let him therefore lay down his employ- 
ment, whatever it be, when he can no longer ex- 
ert his former adlivity or attention ; for nothing is 
more calamitous, than to croud the ilage till a ge* 
neral hifs commands him to depart. 
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Ime^ which puts an end to all hnlnan pka- 
fores and forrows, has likev^ife concliided 
the labours of the RambItBR. H^tHng 
ftt^ported for two yesirs the anxious ftifnptoyinent 
of a periocKcal writer^ and maltSptkd ^ cflkys 
to tight* volumes, I have now determitt^ to defift. 

* 

What are the reafons of this refolution, it is of 
little importance to declare, iince no juft^cation is 
ncteflary when no objedion is made. I am far 
fmm fuppofing, that the ceffation Of my perform- 
ances will raife any enquiry : for I ^ave never 
hten much a favourite of the public ; nor can boail, 
that, in the progrefs of my undertaking, I have 
been animated by the rewards of the liberal, the 
carefies of the greats or the praifes of the eminent. 

I have, however^ no intention to gratify pride 

by 
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by fabmiffion, or malice by lamentation ; nor think 
it reafonable to complain of negled from tkofe 
whofe at^ntion I never foUtked. If I have not 
been diilinguiihed by the difbributers of literary 
honours, I have feldom defcdnded to any of the 
arts by which favour is obtained. I have feen ihe 
meteors of fafhion rife and fall, without any at« 
tempt to add a moment to their duration. I have 
never complied with temporary curioiity, nor fur-* 
niihed my readers with abilities to difcufs the topic 
of the day ; I have feldom exemplified my aiTer^ 
tions by living characters : from my papers, there- 
foc0i- 90 ift9Ki; could hope either cenfures oPi 
MMmm, ^ jtmfes of himfelf$ and they only c|iQld 
be expend to perufe them, whole p^ions'fefc 
them leifere lor the c<mtesiplation oi ibfkf^t^d 
tmtby ami whom virtue could |4eafe by her native 
dignity^ without the aififtanoe of modiib orua^ 
ments. 

To (bmt, however, I am indebted fm* encou^ 
Mgement, and to others for affiftonce. The num-' 
ber of my. friends was never great; but they htavt 
been fach as wouki not fufier me to thkik 1 was wri* 
ting in vain.f and I therefore felt very little uneafi* 
nefs at the want of popularity. 

As my obligations have not been frequent, my 
acknowledgements may be foon difpatched. I can 
refiore.lD all my <orrefpondents their produ^ions, 

Y 2 with 
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^vitkTerf little ^anMbofeof tkhft tf'wy' 
knes, thoogli BoeililKiw* the lofe^f fcflwg yieccs 
to whidi partknlar honoois liare been pud. 



Tlie parts fmn wlikh I cm ^Luol.^ odier 
praiie than that of luviiig givoi then oi tjfil^^ 
mty 4>f appearing, tfe die four billets m.4he<eBtii 
paper* the feomd letter w the ibttea^^ ifae abk- 
tiethy the forty-ibailli« die nmety-fevettth^enddie 
beadredth papers ; and the iecood letter mt the 
•hoadflidth and ftveatiu 

' '.l^vfaig thus deprbred nyfelf of .mamr-excnfesy 
which timiows niigbt have admitted fbr die incqaa- 
U^ t>f myGompoiidoiiS) being nohmgcr abia to 
ailedge the neceffity of gradfying mf cocreipofi- 
dent$9 the importunity with which pablicadon was 
foUdted^ or tfae.'obfiiiurGy with Mduohiicorreffion 
was rejeded ; I moft now xemain ao^onnt^deifcr 
all my. £u]lts» andfobmitwithootfabterfiigetotlie 
cenfivesof cridci(]A;!rwhidi ho««iverf£>ibaU not 
endeavour to ioAen by a £>rfflal deprpcation, .or to 
overbear by the infloeaee of a palronr.tfbt the 
fapplicadoxis of an author never yet reprieved him 
a moment from oblivion; and thbugh greatneis 
has ibmedmes fheltered gailty it can. afiord: jk> pro- 
teOion to ignorance or dulneis. Haviag^ hitherto 
attempted only the prop^adon' of troth,'! will 
not at lad violate it by the confeffioa of tesiouri 
which I do not feeL Havii^ laboured tt main- 
tain 
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V The feeming vanity with which I have fome- 
times ipoke&!of myrdif, would .perhaps reqoiir an 
a|iofa>gyy WCBO it not extenojited by theexftm|pl»,iof 
aM thoferwho hare publiihcd efiays before met 
and byt thenpitvilege wUdi a nameleis wrib^r has 
been>hitherto allowed. ^^A mafk, fays Ca^igfiamr, 
f^ confers a right of a&ii^ and fpeaking with/kfs 
** reibraint, even when th& wearer i» Jcnowmlo;the 
*.* whole company."' He that is difcovered with« 
ont his own confent, may claim fome indalg^ce» 
and cannot be rigoroufly called to juftifyi .thofe 
faliies Of frolics which his di^oife is a proctf that 
k&iwiiflies to conceaL 1 oi'r 

.'.Bttt Lhave been cautions left this offepeerihiKild 
be ves^tfnttjaendyocgroislyxomitiittedr ^nrasjoae 
of kh64]hilofbpheK& dire£bms:tO'iive witkafiddhd, 
as Wkhiobejtbatk fomdtime to become aatmemy, 
I havealwxys thought it the duty of an anonyjnoas 
anthoTy to wnte as if hr expcded to be. hereafttr 
known. 

1 am willing to. flatter myfdf with hopes,, that, 
by collo&ing diefe papers, I am not prepaoring for 
my future life either ihame or repentance^ That 
they ' are > all happily imagined, or accurately- po- 

liihecU diat the fame fentiment will not fomdumes 

recur. 



tpccor, or the fame form of e^reflipB l^^tpp fre* 
quently repeated, I have not conndem:p in ^my abi- 
lities fuf^cient to promife. He that coiide|iuis him- 
felf to compofe on a Hated day, will often^bring to 
his taiky an attention difQpated, a mei^ory over- 
whelmed, an imagination embarrailed, a-jmind 
diftra6ted with anxieties^ and a body languilhing 
with difeafe. He will {bmetimes labour on a bar- 
ren topic, tin it is too late to change it -, and fome- 
times, in the ardour of invention, diffufe his thoughts 
into wild exuberance, which the prefiing hour of 
publication will not fuffisr judgement to examine or 
reduce. 

Whatever (hall be the final fentence of man- 
kind, I have at leaft endeavoured to deferve their 
kindnefs. I have laboured to refine our language 
to' grammadcal purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quial barbanfms, licendous idioms, and irregular 
combinations. Something, perhaps, I have added 
to the elegance of its conftradion, and fpmething 
to the harmooy of its cadence. When common 
words were lefs pleafing to the ear, or lefs diltin^ 
in their fignification, 1 have familiarized the terms 
of philofophy, by applying them to known objedb 
and popular ideas ; but have rarely admitted any 
word not authorifed by former writers : for I be- 
lieve, that whoever knows the Englijh tongue in its 
prefent extent, will be able to exprefs all his 
thoughts without farther help from other nagoj[is. 

As 
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As it has been ^ways tny prinppd defign to 
incalcate wifdom or piety* I have allotted few pa<» 
pers to the idle fports ipi wild imagination ; and 
though (bme, perhaps, may be found, of which, 
the higlieft excellence is harmlefs merriment, yet 
fcarcely any man will be {o ileadily ferious, as not 
lather to complain, that the ieverity of difUtorial 
inftruftion is too feldom relieved, and that he is 
driven by the flemnefs of phHofophy to more chear«- 
ful and airy companions. 

Next to the excurfions of fancy, are the difqulfi- 
tions of criticifm, which^ in my opinion, is to be 
ranked only among tilie fubordinate and iniboi* 
mental arts. The common pradlice of arbitrary, 
decifion and general exclamation, I l^ave carefully, 
avoided. I have alTerted nothing without a reafbn ; 
and have eftabliihed all my principles of judge- 
ment on unalterable and evident truth. 

In the piftures of life I have never been fo ftu- 
dious of novelty or furprife, as to depart wholly 
from all refemblance ; a fault which fome writers, 
defervedly celebrated, frequently commit, only that 
they may raife, as the occafion requires, either 
mirth or abhorrence. Some enlargement may be 
allowed to declamation, and fome exaggeration to 
burlefque : but as they deviate farther from life, 
they are lefs ufeful, becaufe their leflbns will fail 
of application. The mind of the reader is carried 

away 
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away fromthetantempUtkinofhisown maiinen; 
he finds in him&lf no likenefs to the phanttHn be- 
fore him'; and though he laughs or rnges, he is 
not reformed. 

The eflays pr«fcflcdly ferioiu, if I have beea 
able to execate my own intentions, will be fiinnd 
exaOty conformable to the precepts of ChniliaDtty, 
without any accommodation to the licentioafnefs 
and levity of the prefcnt age. I therefbce look: 
back oa this part of my work with pleafure, which 
BO blaebe or ptoife of man ihall drnnoith or aug- 
ment. I fliail never envy the honours which wit 
and learning obcun in any other canfe, if I can be 
numbered among the writers who have given ar- 
dour to virtue anil confidence to truth. 




